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The Old Mission Bel 


over the arch and ¢ 


Rest on the south rir 
of the Grand Canyor 


FIDELITY 


HE bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 


in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 
camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene—a bird perched ov 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 


To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail, requires the perfec 


team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSB)| 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in blac 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting requir) 


ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


Farmaaa ails Chasing 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS e PHOTO ENGRAVINGS * COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
*E} _) COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WE 
AS _] WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 
/ —/\\ & BROTHER OF THE COMMITTEE — 
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YOURE SITTING BACK AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD -AND- SUDDENLY THE CHAIRMAN CALLS ON YOU AS THE SPEAKER 
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ER-1M NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ~(GULP)-- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY:- 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN | CAN -THAT 
1S ALL JHAVE TO SAY Now 
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YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FINE minutes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now 
before it faces you? Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


(~~ MBING ahead in business — winning 
popularity in social life —depends 

rgely on the impression you make on 
people. Take two men of equal ability. One 
man is the silent type 


the old ‘‘saws’’ yourself—the fellow with 
the ‘‘gift of gab,” ‘the natural orator,’’ and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that most any man of normal intelligence 

can become a more effec- 





that sits back, speaks 
nly when he’s spoken to, 
ts nervous and _self- 
onscious when he’s called 
on to speak at length. The 
other man is a well-poised 
nteresting talker. When 
he speaks, people stop 
talking to hear what he 
has to say. One man has 
deas—the other has ideas 
lus the ability to put 
them Over. 
\nalyze yourself right 
w. Do you know how 
) tell a funny story in a 
iy that sends an uproar 
{ laughter around the 
om? What do you know 
bout the Laws of Con- 


lodge 
toasts 


How to tell 


personality 


How to 
thinker 


concentration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 
entertaining 
How to address board meetings 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning 


How to strengthen your will power 
come a clear, accurate 


How to develop your power of 


How to overcome stage fright 


tive speaker through a 
new simplified method of 
home study training. 


The Laws of 


Conversation 
stories 

Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the Laws of Con- 
versation. And there is no 
mystery or magic about 
these fundamental factors 
of a successful speech 
when they are definitely 
charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in 
a clear, uninterrupted 








ersation, of gesture, of 
emotion? When you're trying to explain a 
ngthy business proposition, does your talk 
hang together in a logical step-by-step way? 
_ Modern educational authorities laugh off 
the old-fashioned ideas about ‘‘natural”’ 

eaking ability. You've probably heard 
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channel that keeps inter- 
est keyed up and helps to win conviction. 

In a free booklet, entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, the North Amer- 
ican Institute has outlined its successful 
method of home study training in effective 
speech. It explains how to acquire the abil- 


ity to address banquets, business conferences 
lodges, et« how to become n interesting con 
versationalist; how to develop greater poise, per 
sonality, and magnetic force; and how to banish 
timidity, self-consciousness and lack of confidence 
And a common school education ufficient 

Have you an open mind? Then id for t 
free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Word 
Over 100,000 men in all walks of life—including 
many bankers, lawyers, politician m ot 
prominent men have 
sent for this booklet and 
you should too. See for 
yourself how many have P 
learned to speak effe : 
tively in public and in / 
everyday conversation f j 
Your copy waiting 


for you—free—simply for 
the mailing of a coupon 


Now Sent 


FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1402 1315 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
ee ee ee es es ee ee ee ee oe « 
| North American Institute, Dept. 1402 | 
1315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me FREE and without oblig | 
tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, H | 
to Work Wonders With Words, and full in 
| formation regarding your Course in Effective | 
| 





| Speaking and requireménts 
| Name rT ; Age.. 
| Address 


City . . State 
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old out in 4 weeks. 





15,000 more have been printed! 


@ = The first issue was off the press November 18. By December 18 the last 
copy was gone. Orders came by mail, telegram, long-distance telephone! 
e These are typical: ““We are having a new course beginning next 
semester on post-war problems. Could we cbtain 30 or 40 copies?”—A 
College President. “Rush 50 copies ... I want to use them as gifts to members 
of our Rotary Club.” —A Club President. “‘Kindly send soon. . . . I plan to 
mail one to each of our Rotarians in service.”,°—A Texas Rotarian. 


é It’s small—96 pages and of pocket size, convenient for odd-time 
reading. Many Rotary and other groups are using it as a discussion hand- 
book. One national non-Rotary organization sponsoring study of post-war 
problems ordered 1,000 copies for this purpose! . . . It gets at such questions 
as: Are empires a thing of the past? How is science changing our lives? Are men 
incurably selfish? Must the world be policed? 


Harrison E. Howe F. W. Sollmann 


€ Contributors: 4 — oe. Henry A. Wallace 
. Raymond Tiffan harles F. Kettering Walter B. Pitkin 
ii. G. Wells — pam — Edward Tomlinson 
John Dewey E. W. eatin Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Will Durant Melchior Palyi Oswaldo Aranha 
Mohandas K. Gandhi Nicholas Doman William F. Ogburn 
William O. Douglas George Bernard Shaw Stuart Chase 
Arthur Holly Compton Clark M. Eichelberger Henry Ford 
Paul V. McNutt Sir Norman Angell Walter D. Head 


It’s a book planned for you. Give one to a friend, to that 
boy in uniform. Order a quantity for your club, schools, 
or discussion groups. Published on a nonprofit basis, it 
costs only 25 cents a copy; $1 for 6 copies; $5 for 40 


The ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rota 


Wallace Didn’t Overstate 
Says THOMAS Barbour, Director 
Museum of Comparative Zodlog 
Harvard College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

I have read the Vice-President’s 
ticle [Neighbors Working Togethe 
Henry A. Wallace] in the Decembe 
TARIAN With great interest. I have 
pleasure of knowing him and of hi 
terest in inter-American solidarity 
trust him and admire him for his int 
ligent approach to this whole subject 
His article is sound, well stated, and 
plete with commonsense. 

The Pan-American highway is go 
to change the face of Nature, but t! 
responsible for public health conditio1 
in North America are going to be fo 
to place considerable restrictions on the 
free transit of this road for the travels 
of ordinary tourists. It will pass throug! 
many regions where protection fro! 
malaria and other tropical diseases 
going to be extremely difficult, especial]: 
for persons who do not know how 
take care of such matters in the Tropics 
by past experience. .. . 


A ‘Thank You’ to Rotary 
From JOHN C, PATTERSON 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

Thank you for...the Decembe 
number of THE RoTaRiAN. I am please 
to see the amount of space which 
devote to other American lands, 
Guianas [Little Lessons on Latin Ame 
ica], as well as the articles by Hen 
A. Wallace [Neighbors Working To 


gether] and Oswaldo Aranha [‘Land of 


Light and Liberty’]. I have read thes 
with interest and wish you to know t! 


we who are working strictly in the in- 


ter-American fiéld appreciate the as 


sistance which you and Rotary are giv- 
ing in developing a better understand: 
ing of inter-American affairs to our peo- 


ple. 


More Christmas-Seal History 
By CHARLES W. KuRTZHALZ, Rotaria 
Health-Association Director 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I want to éxpress my appreciation 

and that of the Tuberculosis Associa 

tions of the nation, for the excellent ¢ 


ticle on the Christmas seal in the Decem- 


ber RoTariAn [Father of the Christmas 


Seal, by Anna B. Bennett]. Being a Ro- 


tarian myself and also director of the 
Philadelphia Tuberculosis and Healt 
Association, I was greatly pleased to se 
this fine recognition of the work being 
maintained by the sale of Christmas 
seals throughout the country. 

On December 11, in connection with 
the national broadcast of the program 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leig! 
Mitchell Hodges told the story of \liss 
Bissell’s efforts to promote the first 
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-tmas-seal sale. It was Mr. Hodges 
was the representative of the old 
idelphia North American to whom 
Bissell came for assistance, and it 
largely the publicity given that first 
by the North American that estab- 
d the sale of Christmas seals in this 
try. It happens that it was just 35 
s ago to the day, December 11, when 
interview took place. Much has 
gained in the fight against tuber- 
sis since then, but history confirms 
fact that tuberculosis rides with war, 
there is a very grave danger of an 
ease in the morbidity and mortality 
is disease in this country if the war 
for a period of a year or more. 


‘Cover Girl a Virginian’ 
Votes BRANCH SPALDING, Rotarian 
Director, Alumni Fund 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Ve in this part of the country noted 
interest the girl on the December 
ARIAN cover. She is a Virginian— 
ss Mary Christian Vest, of Richmond 
ind the photograph was executed by 
ther Virginian—Clifford C. Cowen, 
» of Richmond. Miss Vest has been 
ed as one of Mr. Cowen’s models for 
ie time. For his work in the field 
of photography he has received recog- 
tion in the permanent collection of 
photographs in the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, has received a certificate of 
merit in the national newspaper awards, 
| some of his prints have been shown 
leading national We were 
glad to see his work and Miss Vest on 
the cover of our magazine. 


salons. 


Cartoonist’'s Comment 
Relayed by Wauter D. Heap, Educator 
Past President, Rotary International 
Vontclair, New Jersey 
cartoon from the South Wales 
Echo published in Cardiff seems so good 
that I recommend you publish it in 
l'HE RoTaRIAN’s Talking It Over depart- 
ment. As a subtitle, I suggest “Getting 
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KEY: Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 


American Plan; Eu European Plan; (RM) 
(S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL 


Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada-- General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 
Hotels Excellent service. R 


Direction Dinkler 
Vice-Pres. & 


500 rooms 


Burt Orndorff 


Mgr. Rates Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

PHOENIX——-CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May Warn dry climate Americar plan restricted 
clientele. Jack Stewart Manager Write for booklet 
TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manage Rates Summer, $3-310; 
Winter, $5-315 RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—-HOTEL OAKLAND On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy 500 outside rooms. H, B. K gensmith, 


Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12.15. 
SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. 
Geary St. 
Rates, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Down town on 
above Union Square Chas A. Stewart, Prop. 


single with bath, from $2.75 Excellent cuisine. 





WILLARD HOTEL, 


ROTARY 


MEETS WED. 12:30 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FLORIDA 












































“Y'KNOW, Dad, I doubt if this 
kind of thing will have any place 
in the new world after the war.” 
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For Your Winter 
Vacation Come to 


MANATEE RIVER HOTEL 
Bradenton, Florida | 


200 attractive 
baths. American and European plans. 


rooms with private 


Free from war restrictions. Rotary 
Club meets here Mondays a! 12:30. 


CHARLES E. ALLISON, Manager 

















ORLANDO — LAKE LUCERNE PLAZA. Newest, most 
distinctive furnished ipartments of the better class 
at modest rates. Limited Select Clientele Booklet. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 yoms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12.30. 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels . . . This di- 
rectory is their guide . . . Is your hotel | 
represented? Rates are reasonable. 

































ILLINOIS 
[guteal <S : fh 
COMFORT al 
CUISINE ‘ 


CONVENIENCE 


PALMER HOUS 


/HOTEL SHERMAN | 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
. ° ” 









































Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS ST. CHARLES A 

guests Direction Dinkle Hot« 

Pres & Rates k $3.00 i RM Wed 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—HOTEL LENNOX Newe tow 22 
floors moderr t \ ri ait ed tt t r 
taurants and bar Ww I Victor, Mer Rate I s 

ST. LOUVUIS—-HOTEL MAYFAIR 350 roor € 
bath—all air-condit ed—all noise-proofed 

3 restaurants, bar Chas, Heiss, Mer I $ 

NEW YORK 


Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Daily from $4 






Charles W. Schwefel —<-~_ 
aad ~ 
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Lexington Av 
NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 


St. ‘near Fifth Ave 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


Rotarians receive special atte 
George H. Newt M 
















NORTH CAROLINA 





GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. w;w0 oms \ “lerr otel 
designed f omfort Dire t D kler H “Ww J 
Black Mer Rates Eu $2.75 iT 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI HOTEL GIBSON ‘ 

roc 0 batl Restiur S and a « est 4 
conditioned Randall Davis, pas Me Rn rr rs 2:15 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
1 seWN Yr @-1 4 & @ €@ 4&4 &@ 2 «& 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


Headquorters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer 





TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The 
of America he t 625 ar 


cation, air nditioned 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—-NUECES HOTEL, Fx 
Heart of B me District. Sensible P es J. ¥ t. 
Manager Eu. $2.50 up. 
WISCONSIN 
EAU CLAIRE—-HOTEL EAU CLAIRE. Fire; 
‘ Recommended by D { ry 
it-Manager. RM M 


fortabie Re s 
W. Reynolds, Preside 


























down to fundamentals.” As a matter of 
fact, this is not only amusing, but con- 
tains a lesson well worth thinking over. 
A “bright new world” in the post-war 
period—well, bright I hope, but not en- 
tirely new, I suspect. 


Pride . . . Gratified 

From HERBERT SCHOFIELD, Rotarian 

Principal, Loughborough College 

Loughborough, England 

May I also congratulate you on the 
really fine magazine you send us every 
month? I am always showing THE Ro- 
TARIAN to both Rotary colleagues and 
others with great pride; you have rea- 
son to be very gratified with the present 
layout and informative value of Ro- 
tary’s magazine. 


Another Judge Cooke Story 

Added by Ora L.. JONES, Rotarian 

Commercial Printer 

Pompano, Florida 

Tom Henderson's stories about Judge 
Charles M. Cooke, of the North Carolina 
Superior Court bench, published in the 
December Rotarian [True Tales of a 
Judge], were so much like a letter from 
home they brought tears to my eyes. 
Our courts would serve us better if we 
had more judges like old Judge Cooke, 
who never hesitated to brush the law 
aside if the ends of justice could be 
served by such action. His was truly a 
“co’t of justice.” 

It was my gooc fortune to sit many 


times in Judge Cooke’s court. My earli- 





The Hour of Peace 


“The hour of peace will come as 
a rainbow after the dark pano- 
rama of tragedy. .The hour must 
come—and as ideas are not killed, 
nor ideals enslaved, good purposes 
and fraternal feeling will come 
forth as plant life after the Win- 
ter is over.”—From the 1942 
Christmas card of Rotary’s Presi- 
dent Fernando Carbajal and his 
wife, Carmela. 











est recollection of a courtroom scene 
places Judge Cooke on the bench, nearly 
half a century ago. As a newspaper re- 
porter, I was in Judge Cooke's “co’t of 
justice” and a hard-fought case was on 
trial. Feelings on the part of principals 
and attorneys were tense. This situa- 
tion was heightened by the fact that the 
opposing attorneys, never on very 
friendly terms, were at the time en- 
gaged in a bitter political campaign as 
the respective managers of their parties. 
After hours of wrangling it began to 
appear a nasty fight was imminent. 
“Wait a minute, gentlemen; wait a 
minute,” Judge Cooke quietly but firmly 
ordered. “Stop right where you are.” 
Everyone in the crowded room turned 
to the Judge as he very slowly and de- 
liberately fixed his eves on a young man 
who was sitting all alone in a little-used 
alcove in the clock tower at the extreme 
rear of the room. As the eyes of all 
followed the gaze of Judge Cooke, it 
became apparent that the object of the 
Judge’s interest [Continued on page 56] 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, opened in 
1914 to join East and West with the 
waterway of which men had dreamed 
for centuries, makes Panama one of the 
world’s most strategic links of land. 

In 1513 Balboa recognized the Isth- 
mus as an international passage route 
as he crossed the narrow strip of land 
connecting North and South America. 
The importance of this area of 34,169 
square miles—which varies in width 
from 30 to 100 miles and which is 400 
miles in length—has so increased that 
today it is the hub of inter-American air 
and maritime transport. Panama’s mer- 
chant marine has become one of the 
largest in Latin America. 

The first attempt to build a waterway 
across the Isthmus was made in 1878 by 
de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal. 
In 1889 the work was discontinued. In 
1903 the Panamanians, fearing that ten- 
tative plans of the United States for a 
canal were being abandoned, broke free 
of Colombia and founded the present 
Republic of Panama. It includes the 
Canal Zone, land leased by Panama to 
the United States. 

The legislative power of Panama, a 
country of 611,000 people, is vested in 
a one-chamber National Assembly. The 
President is elected for a six-year term. 

Principal exports of Panama include 
coconuts, bananas, hides and _= skins, 
balata and rubber, cacao, and native 
woods. Leading imports are wheat, 
flour, iron and steel, and cotton textiles. 

In 1919 a Rotary Club was organized 
in Panama City, the capital and one of 
the world’s most colorful cities. There 
are today three Clubs, with a total of 
approximately 130 members. 

To those using or studying Spanish, 
Revista Rotraria, Rotary International's 
official magazine in Spanish, will prove 
interesting and useful. A year’s sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 





EL CANAL de Panama, abierto en 
1914 para unir el este y el oeste con una 
via de comunicacio6n en que los hombres 
habian sonado por siglos, hace de Pana- 
ma uno de los puntos de mayor valor 
estratégico del mundo. 

En 1513 Balboa reconoci6 que el Istmo 
era ruta de trafico internacional al cr 
zar la angosta faja que une las Américas 
del Norte y del Sur. La importancia de 
esta region de 34.169 millas cuadradas 
cuya anchura varia desde 30 hasta 100 
millas, y que tiene 400 de longitud—ha 
aumentado tanto que hoy es el centro 
los transportes maritimos y aéreos i! 
teramericanos. La marina mercante pa 
namena es una de las mas grandes de la 
América Latina. 

El primer intento de construccion de 
un canal a través del Istmo lo realizo 
Lesseps, el constructor del Canal de 
Suez, en 1878. Las obras se suspendie- 
ron en 1889. En 1903 los panamenos, 
temerosos de que los Estados Unidos 
abandonaran los planes de construccion 
del canal, se separaron de Colombia 
fundaron la actual Republica de Pana 
ma. Comprende la Zona del Canal, que 
es terreno que Panama arrienda a los 
Estados Unidos. 

El poder legislativo de Panama, pais 
con 611,000 habitantes, esta encomenida- 
do a la Asamblea Nacional, cuerpo legis- 
lativo de una sola camara. El Presidente 
se elige por periodos de seis anos. 

Los principales productos de exporta- 
cién son cocos, platanos, cueros y pieles, 
balata, caucho, cacao y diversas clases 
de maderas. Importa principalmente 
trigo, harina, hierro y acero y tejidos de 
algodon. 

En 1919 se organiz6 un Rotary Club 
en la ciudad de Panama, capital del pais, 
y una de las ciudades mas pintorescas 
del mundo. Hoy existen tres clubes, 
con un total de 130 socios aproximaia- 
mente. 
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AS A TRIBUTE to Rotary’s work for inter 
national goodwill, President Carbajal’s own 
Government bestows this high decoration 
the Order of the Sun of Peru, upon him 





FIRST STOP on President Carbajal’s Rotary tour of Ibero-America is Havana... . Here Ful- 
gencio Batista, Cuba's President, decorates him with the Order of Carlos Manuel de Céspedes. 














THE CARBAJALS arrive at Managua, capital 
of Nicaragua. Among those at the airport 
to welcome them is Past Vice-President G 
Ramirez Brown (right). . . . In Merida 
Mexico (below), the President places a 


wreath on a statue of the patriot Juarez 
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IN LA PAZ, two-mile-high capital of Bolivia, Rotary’s President lays a wreath honoring 
heroes of American liberty on a peace monument. Officials of State and Rotary assist him. 


THEIR VISIT with Honduran Rotarians over, Rotary’s First Couple awaits the take-off from 
the airport at Tegucigalpa. Carmela Carbajal flies with her husband on the goodwill tour. 
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By Fernando Carbajal 


President, Rotary International 


j ( HAS COME without trumpets 
id drums; it has made few head- 
ies and heroes. Yet the event 

which I write may some day 
nk beside Stalingrad in the 
tory of the defense of freedom. 
is this—that two great conti- 
ents have discovered each other. 

North America South 
\merica! Quietly but surely, ina 
decade filled with the rising howl 
of war, they have been developing 
in acquaintance and a sodality 
which would cause Simon Bolivar 

nd Henry Clay, were they here, 
to exclaim, “At last they begin to 
see what we mean.” 

The Good Neighbor policy is 
working, my friends. It has been 
received with real joy throughout 
Ibero-America, and at this I do 
not guess. It has been my great 
pleasure to visit since last July all 
but five of the republics “south of 
the border,” as North Americans 
say it, and to have travelled the 
breadth of the United States and 
Canada. Everywhere I find a pas- 
sion—yes, that is the word—a pas- 
sion for the closest kind of inter- 
continental codperation. 

Differences there most certainly 
are. They stem mainly from our 
dissimilar heritages which caused 
North Americans to look largely 
toward Northern Europe and 
South Americans to look toward 
Southwestern Europe for their 
cultures and customs, and to look 
seldom at each other. 

Language is one of those differ- 
ences. The story is told of a Latin 
American who, though he knew 
not one word of English, was try- 
ing to make a purchase in a North 
American store. Because he was 
unable to spy what he wanted, the 
salesgirl went about holding up 
one article after another. A shirt? 
A tie? A belt? At each our friend 


PRESIDENT Carbajal catches Brazilian 
hearts when, in Sao Paulo, he gives a 
pint of his blood to a blood bank organ- 
ized by a Rotarian. One of the witnesses 
is Past International President Armando 
de Arruda Pereira (at rear, center) a 
member of the Rotary Club of Sao Paulo. 
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Awakening in the Americas 


A report from Rotary’s President—on the growth of 
hemispheric unity and the movement's part therein. 


would shake his head and mutter, 
“Eso no es.” (“That is not it.”) 
Finally, however, the girl held up 
a pair of socks and the Latin 
beamed. ‘“That’s it!” he exclaimed 
—but of course he said it in Span- 
ish and what the salesgirl heard 
was, “Eso si que es!” 

“Well,” she said exasperatedly 
“if you can spell it, why didn’t 
you do it in the first place!” 

Though often the source of 
amusement, the language differ- 
ence is a barrier, but it is falling— 
thanks to our schools, to the press 
(in which our own Revista Ro- 
TARIA is playing a notable part), to 
radio, and to travel. 

Too, the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas are losing their old false im- 
pressions. South Americans for- 
merly pictured North Americans 
as a race of time-budgeted, highly 
standardized materialists. One of 
our Venezuelan writers tells the 
story of a North American who 
was invited to a dance with a Lat- 
in girl. At the last moment he 
was unable to keep the appoint- 


ment Asked if another No 

American could eall for he 
replied, “Why not? All Nort 
Americans are alike!” But Sout} 


Americans know better now 
And you of the North can 
now at notions once com 


among you that the people to the 
south all live in thatched hut 

All in all, we are finding 
North, Central, or South—we 
not so different. Surely we |] 
the same love of freedon the 
same faith in the individual, the 
same vigilance for his liberty 

It is, however, through our very 
differences that we offer the great 
est potential strength to a world 
which needs all the leadership thi 
hemisphere can give it North 
America offers technical geniu 
“know how,” it is called in Detroit 
and Toronto, is it not?—a superb 
organizing ability, a pattern for 
assimilation of heterogeneous ele 
ments. Latin America offers a 
lofty culture, a warmth in life and 
hospitality, and a sense of beaut) 
above all. When these individual 
































IN BUENOS AIRES, the President of Argentina grants Rotary’s President an interview. 
From left to right: President Carbajal; President Ramon S. Castillo; Ramon T. Garcia, 
Governor of Rotary District 32; Abel Sanchez Diaz, President of the local Rotary Club. 


Photo: dei Rio 














TOURING Montevideo, the President's party rests beside “La Carreta,” famous monument 
to Uruguayan pioneers by the Rotarian Sculptor Belloni. To the right of President Carba- 
jal are Justo José Miranda, Governor of Rotary District 31; Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, Past 


International Second 
Photo: Italo Alessandrini 


Vice-President; and Past District Governor Almeida Pintos. 








DONNING the dashing garb of the huaso chileno, President Carbajal becomes a typical 


Chilean cowboy for 
Rotarians of Santiago 


ad 





the moment. This, on a sightseeing tour during his visit with 
His host is Clemente Diaz Leon, Governor of Rotary District 34. 


virtues can blend as freely as the 
would, then we shall see real pros 
ress toward our grand ideal. 

Rotary in the Americas is ha 
tening the process. It provides 
common platform on which me 
of the two continents can mes 
and talk and learn about eac! 
other. And it is a rapidly enlar: 
ing platform—which is a fact e 
pecially pleasant to contemplat 
in Rotary’s anniversary mont! 
We now have 582 Rotary Club 
and 15,000 Rotarians in Ibero 
America! 

totary unites men who differ i 
occupation, age, station, race, re 
ligion, and politics under a com 
mon desire to promote a bette: 
world. In that diversity there i 
strength. Through Rotary, Ro- 
tarian John and Rotarian Juan 
discover that their communitie 
and countries are both struggling 
with the same social and economic 
problems—and through Rotary 
they learn that no solution will be 
satisfactory which is reached at 
the expense of others. 

This war drives home a lesson 
which Rotary has recognized for 
decades: that the world must be 
viewed as one planet, indivisible 
and interdependent, if men are to 
enjoy the fruits of their own la- 
bors. It is precisely this thinking 
which motivates the peoples of the 
Americas. They want a peaceful, 
coéperative world. They believe 
they should leave no stone un- 
turned, certainly none in their 
own neighborhoods, to achieve it. 

As I write this, I am en route 
from Chicago to the Pacific coast 
of the United States where I shall 
visit Rotary Clubs. Behind me 
are 18 full but very happy days 
during which I attended some 28 
Rotary gatherings on the Atlantic 
coast and in Canada. Ere my year 
is done I hope to visit the five 
South American republics I have 
missed. This is the rarest priv 
ilege for me. The thousands of 
kindnesses rained upon me I have 
accepted only as evidences ol! 
men’s love of Rotary . . . as ges- 
tures of Pan-American goodwill. 

As one Rotarian to another, may 
I say to you, “Be proud of your 
Rotary! Be proud of the part it is 
playing in fusing the Americas 
For through these efforts we ar‘ 
helping to build what a great 
statesman has called. “a corner- 
stone of the world structure.” 
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NO AREA in the world to- 
day holds more hope of 
immediate Rotary growth 
than the one framed on 
this page. Forty-six Clubs 
sprang up in it during 
1941-42—to bring the num- 
ber of Clubs in Ibero- 
pimer ica to 582 and the 
number of Rotarians al- 
most to 15,000. Even so, 
only an edge of this fertile 
field has been tilled. 

It was into this region 
of the Rotary world that 
Fernando Carbajal went 
Lortly after he became 
President of Rotary Inter- 
national last Summer. Tak- 
ing off from Miami, Florida, 
with Senora Carbajal at 
his side he flew down and 
across the lands of Latin N 
America, carrying to hun- I 
dreds of Rotarians a ley 
double-barrelled chal- iV, 


2,928 members 
BOLIVIA. First Club at = 
La Paz, in 1927. Now 15 = | 
Clubs, 516 members j 
BRAZIL. First Club at / 
Rio de Janeiro, in 
Now 117 Clubs, 2,839 mem 
bers ie 
CHILE. First Club at 
Valparaiso, in 1925. Now 
92 Clubs, 2,518 members 
COLOMBIA. First Club 
at Bogota, in 1927. Now 14 
Clubs, 339 members 
COSTA RICA. First Club 
at San Jose, in 1927. Now 
1 Club, 75 members 
CUBA. First Club at 
Havana, in 1916. Now 42 
Clubs, 1,117 members 
ECUADOR. First Club 
at Guayaquil, 1927. Now 
17 Clubs, 365 members 
GUATEMALA. First Club 


*RI0 de JANEIRO & ¥ at Guatemala City, in 1925 
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lenge: ‘Extend and inten- 1 _ASUNCION™. Now 1 Club, 31 members 

sify Rotary; work for inter- ~) a) i! HONDURAS. First Club 

continental solidarity.’’ 14 & ~ ( | at Tegucigalpa, in 1929 

Tirelessly for three months NA ~ vENTINA 'y \'—R 4 Clubs, 101 members 

he visited Clubs, spoke at [9 * ARGEN TIN: . «v = MEXICO. First Club at 
F( . F 


‘e) Mexico City, in 1921. Now 
F 63 Clubs, 1,640 members 


5 | SANTIAGO ‘ Lise A. NICARAGUA. First Club 


banquets in his honor, 
gave interviews to the 
press, called on heads of 
Church and State. Cuba, 
Chile, Bolivia, and his own 
‘Peru bestowed upon him 
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eo ? { at Managua, 1929. Now 3 
BUFNOSAIRES \ of \\— Clubs, 73 members 
= ‘ : PANAMA. First Club at 
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Bstimulus to Rotary in Latin 
s America.” 

As he notes in the fore- 
going article, President 
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Club at San Juan, in 1918 
10 Clubs, 357 members 


ae 


. ° if . 

ptheir highest decorations. | i NA ALY } Panama City, 1919. Now 

The Phir Ph oigen wa S& a gu ip em 2 3 Clubs, 120 members 

rose from his sickbed to i K > ™ OFF FRAG a PARAGUAY. First Club i 

gg ive him an audience. § i 8 Cary <A ~ @ = at Asuncion, 1928. Now 4 

/Newspapers headlined his || ~ e. @- Cea @)< Bo -@- Clubs, 86 members 

pvisit as good Pan-Ameri- i\ ) 2 ae, a i>é 12 ; \E PERU. First Club at 

icanism. Rotarians de- | AOS x4 ; 2 (or 

D cribed I Hf . Oo Cima Lima, in 1922 organized 

as “a great Vj Te 7 Ly uy \ by President Carbajal 

yy pi 31 Clubs, 662 members 
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e # § 2. a yi PUERTO RICO. First 
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7Carbajal is now visiting ee cal 5 EL SALVADOR. First 

»Rotary Clubs in the United Ye ee en ea Club, San Salvador, 1927 
States. The smiling sin- 4 Clubs, 113 members | 
Oeeri ty and faultless English service and its deep interest in inter-Amer- Sao Paulo, Portuguese is the official lan- URUGUAY. First Club 

po! this ambassador of in- ican relations—does also. Not a few are guage. All other Latin-American countries at Montevideo, in 1919 

ternational goodwill are surprised to learn that Rotary’s first Span- are Spanish-speaking. Revista Rotaria, (first South American 





not the only things that de- ish-speaking Club was formed in 1916—in Spanish counterpart of The Rotarian, cir- Club). Now 26 Clubs, 601 
us light his North American Havana; that supervision of Ibero-American culates in all of Latin America. A brief members. 

Flisteners. His story of Ro- Clubs now requires 23 Districts. In Brazil, résumé of Rotary history in Latin America VENEZUELA. First Club 
vary in Ibero-America—its | which gave Rotary its first South American reads thus: at Caracas, 1926. Now 16 
carge program of civic President, Armando de Arruda Pereira, of ARGENTINA. First Club at Buenos Aires, Clubs, 382 members. 
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COLONEL ROMULO (‘‘Rommy”)—a Manila 
publisher until the fall of The Philippines. 


FRIENDS helped ‘Rommy” better to under- 
stand Americans. Major A. V. Dalrymple, 
shown with his wife, taught him to swim 
and box. (Below) William Howard Taft 
was his guardian as a student in America. 





My Father Fought Americans, but 


I Fight for the U. 5. A. 


Aide to General MacArthur; Past 


By Col. Carlos P, Romulo Vice-President, Rotary International 


i HAVE BEEN asked to tell the 
story of my life. It is the story 
of America in The Philippines. 

My father, Gregorio Romulo, 
was one of the unknown guerrilla 
fighters in my Province, Tarlac. 
He fought the Americans because, 
like the Filipino revolutionists, he 
believed America wrested from us 
the freedom that we had just won 
from Spain. He hated the Ameri- 
cans. I know this because as a 
small boy I used to hear him talk 
to my mother when he would steal 
into the house in the dead of night 
from one of their guerrilla opera- 
tions and warn my mother against 
what he called “the blue-eyed 
devils,” encamped in our town 
park. 

I can still see that town park as 
it was during those first days of 
the Filipino-American war. On 
one side was the Catholic church 
and its weather-beaten brick con- 
vent. On another side of the park 
was the town hall or, as we called 
it in The Philippines, presidencia. 
Connected by a brick wall with 
the convent was a one-story stone 
schoolhouse. In front of the con- 
vent and schoolhouse, the Ameri- 
can soldiers had established their 
headquarters. 

I heard my father warn my 
mother one evening that none of 
us boys should have any contact 
with American soldiers in the 
town. “They have absolutely no 
manners,” he said, “and they are 
brutes.” 

But with the natural curiosity 
of a boy, when I knew my mother 
was taking her siesta, I ran out of 
the house and made a beeline for 
the town park, and I saw those so- 
called “brutes” in their uniform 
—dark blue flannel shirts and 
khaki pants and huge hats—and 
they did not look like “brutes” 
to me, although the first thing 
that attracted my attention was 
their tobacco smell. 

Some of them smiled at me and 
beckoned, and a sergeant showed 
me an apple. I had never seen 


one. So disarming were their 
smiles that I finally decided there 
was no harm in approaching them, 
and the sergeant threw me h 
apple. 

That evening in my home the 
apple certainly caused discord be- 
cause my elder brother and sis- 
ter wanted it for themselves and 
it earned for me a rebuke from 
my mother when she learned that 
I had been with the “blue-eyed 
devils.” Within the week, how- 
ever, the American sergeant who 
had given me the apple had be- 
come a good friend of mine. He 
had shown me pictures and illus- 
trations in American magazines, 
had given me candies and canned 
beef. 

A few days later eight of us boys 
in the neighborhood found our- 
selves squatting in the park 
around the sergeant. He had a 
Baldwin’s Primer and had started 
to teach us to read and write in 
English. This would begin at 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and last until 5 or 6 o’clock. Some- 
times, however, he would sudden- 
ly leave us, grab a gun, and rush 
outside of the town with the other 
soldiers. This we took for dismis- 
sal, not knowing that he was. go- 
ing out to repel the attacks of our 
fathers, who were engaged in 
guerrilla warfare against the 
Americans. 

One evening I heard one of my 
uncles tell my mother in a hushed 
voice that my grandfather had 
been tortured by the Americans. 
They had given him what was 
then known as the “water cure.” 
He was compelled to lie down, face 
up. A siphon was placed in his 
mouth, and water was_ poured 
through this siphon, and_ the 
Americans kept on pouring water, 
according to my uncle, until my 
grandfather lost consciousness 
He had refused to reveal to them 
the whereabouts of my father. 

Then I understood why my 
father hated the Americans, and 
in my boyish mind I began to hate 
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Two days later I saw 


m too. 
e of our neighbors hanging by 
neck in the town park, hanged 
the Americans. I refused to 
itinue going to the town park 


id be with the sergeant. I had 
n decided that my father was 
sht in his hatred of the Ameri- 
is. But the other boys twitted 

e for my absence and said that 

had stopped because I couldn't 

ike the grade. So I continued 
ttending the sergeant’s classes, 
sut I couldn’t reconcile how a man 
ho was as nice as this sergeant 
uld at the same time be the 
oldier of a nation that was com- 

itting atrocities. Of course, I 
lid not understand the exigen- 

es of war and the drastic meas- 

res that armies had to take to de- 
fend themselves. 

One afternoon my grandfather, 
vho had been released, told my 
nother that he had been informed 
that Emilio Aguinaldo, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Filipino 
revolutionary forces, had been 
captured by General Funston in 
Palawan, and that he had taken 
the oath of allegiance to the Unit- 
ed States. I recall how broken up 
my grandfather was and how he 
was in tears when he told this to 
my mother. Two days later my 
father came and he announced 
his decision: that since his com- 
mander-in-chief had surrendered, 
he felt it his duty to do the same. 

The American commanding of- 
ficer in my town was Captain 
Minor, and when my father sur- 
rendered to him, he treated him 
and the other Filipinos with such 
consideration that upon returning 
to the house—my mother expected 
that my father would be jailed— 
my father whispered to my moth- 
er, “Say, these Americans are not 
as bad as I thought they were.” 

That day was the start of the 
conversion of my father from an 
uncompromising anti-American to 
a believer in America. He began 
to study English. His first teacher 
was Captain Minor. Then an 
American revenue officer by the 
name of Major A. V. Dalrymple 
came to town and he impressed 
my father so with his open-heart- 
edness that my father asked him 
to live in our house. A friendship 
grew out of this that lasted while 
the two men lived. Major Dalrym- 
ple taught my father English and 
my father taught him Spanish. 
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It is difficult, however, for a 
boy to forget, and I was still think- 
ing of the way my grandfather 
was tortured and of the hanging of 
a neighbor by the Americans. But 
Major Dalrymple played with me 
in the afternoons. He _ taught 
me how to box and how to swim, 
and every time he would come 
back from Manila he would have 
(nd just 
as it was difficult for me to believe 
the American sergeant, my first 


brutal as I 


a toy or candies for me 


teacher, to be as 
thought the American soldier was, 
so was it difficult for me to believe 
that this American who 
was playing with me could be one 


husky 


of a nation of bad men. 

My father was elected the town 
mayor and it was a sight to see 
Major Dalrymple before election 
day haranguing a crowd of Filipi- 
nos in his broken Spanish, making 


campaign speeches in favor of my 
father. 
ed State governor and we were 
transferred to the capital, where I 
met many American teachers, two 


Later my father was elect- 


of them Carroll A. Pe rf 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Crow, who later becam«e 
Eastern manager of the Ford Mo 
tor Company Krom 

went to Manila and ther 

the principal in the hig} 

true American, Michae O' Mal 


ley, whom I found in Sa 


cisco when I came to Ame! 
July I used to talk to 
hours about my grievances again 


the Americans. When I told him 


about the water cure and the hang 
ing of my neighbor, he explained 
to me how those atrociti ere 
not only not countenanced 

American people, but that a con 


gressional investigation had been 
carried out, and the perpetrators 
had been exposed and everely j 
punished 

I saw how our governni 


gradually placed in Filipino hand 
how our roads were built and 


proved everywhere, how our pub 


lic sanitation was decreasing the 
mortality rate among the Filipi- 
nos, and how the wage ind the 











ACTIVE in school athletics, ‘‘Rommy” played shortstop on the baseball team. Here he is 


very safe at “‘first.”. . 


. (Below) Early typical school in The Philippines. In 1901, 1,000 


teachers were sent from the United States to teach and to train Filipino teachers. 
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standard of living of the people 
were raised since establishment of 
American government there. 

My father became a close friend 
of the first American civil Gov- 
ernor in The Philippines, William 
Howard Taft, and when I was sent 
to America to study, Chief Justice 
Taft was my guardian. Asa high- 
school student in Manila, I came 
in contact with American _ busi- 
nessmen. I was made the editor 
of the high-school annual, and to 
publish an annual it was necessary 
to get advertisements. I had an 
efficient business manager, but he 
always insisted on taking me 
along to talk to the American 
businessmen. I don’t remember 
a single one of them turning us 
down. But their advertising in 
our annual was not so important 
to me as the friendly and helpful 
way those busy American execu- 
tives received and talked to two 
Filipino high-school boys. On our 
Luneta on Sundays, I would go to 
listen to our constabulary band 
and there I would talk to Ameri- 
can soldiers and American civil- 
ians. They were pleasant and 
deeply interested in our people. 

All this had gradually changed 
my perspective toward the Ameri- 
cans, so that when in my senior 
year at the high school an orator- 
ical contest was held, I entered the 
contest with the subject “My 
Faith in America” and won the 
gold medal. I came to the United 
States to study, and at Columbia 
University I made some of my best 
friends. I enjoved my stay in 
America so much that it was quite 
a problem for my father to make 
me go back to Manila. I had 











PATTERN FOR CIVILIZATION 


| like to think that the history of 
the Philippine Islands in the last 44 
years provides in a very real sense a 
pattern for the future of other small 
nations and peoples of the world. It 
is a pattern of what men of goodwill 
look forward to in the future—a pat- 
tern of global civilization which rec- 
ognizes no limitations of religion or 
of creed or of race. 


—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 








learned in America many things, 
foremost among which were the 
American sense of fairness and 
American sportsmanship. 

My father since his surrender 
had turned out to be an ardent 
supporter of American policies in 
The Philippines. I can still re- 
member his speeches wherein he 
used to say that America had 
warmed his heart because the 
Americans he dealt with were fair 
and just. Then Manuel L. Que- 
zon returned as a hero to Manila 
after having served as Resident 
Commissioner of The Philippines 
in the American Congress. He 
brought with him the Jones Act, 
in the preamble of which was the 
first congressional promise of inde- 
pendence for The _ Philippines. 
“This,” my father told me, ‘“‘vindi- 
cates my action in surrendering to 
the Americans and taking my oath 
of allegiance. Americans have ful- 
filled the promise they have made 
to us. Now I can die.” Later on 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independ- 
ence Act was passed by the Ameri- 


can Congress granting independ- 
ence to the Filipinos in 1946. The 
Commonwealth of The Philippines 
was established in 1935 with a 
President elected by Filipinos and 
the entire government was placed 
in Filipino hands. 

A month before the outbreak 
of the present war I travelled 
through the Far East. I wanted 
to find out if democracy is prac- 
ticed in the Far Eastern countries 
as it was being practiced in The 
Philippines by Americans and the 
Filipinos. I went to Chungking, 
traversed the Burma Road by car 
from Kunming to Lashio—eight 
nights and seven days — visited 
3urma, Thailand, French Indo- 
China, British Malaya, and the 
Dutch East Indies. Like a will-o- 
the-wisp, democracy was always 
beyond my grasp until I had re- 
turned to Manila. 

When the war broke out, I was 
ready when General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur ordered me into the serv- 
ice. As a Filipino who has been 
imbued with American ideals, and 
who has seen how America ful- 
filled every pledge she had made 
to my people, I knew I had only 
one duty—to fight for the Ameri- 
can flag. I took the field with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, whom I consider 
the prototype of the best and no- 
blest in Americanism. I did not 
know that my faith in America 
had taken such a hold of me; even 
my 17-year-old boy, whom I had 
left in Manila, also felt it so in- 
tensely that I was told he enlisted 
as a private in the Filipino Army. 
He also fought for the American 
flag in Bataan—and I do not know 
what fate has befallen him. 











from American 





storm centers in the Far East. . 





Carlos Romulo 


By General Douglas 
MacArthur 


(Cabled in reply to requests 
newspapers) 


Two weeks before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, Carlos P. Romulo called on me in my 
headquarters after a tour he made of the 
.. I told him 
then if war broke out, as we feared it would, 
I would call him into the service. 

that Pearl Harbor was attacked I 


The day 
received 


a note from him in which he reminded me of my promise. . 

I was later to see, first in Manila, then in Corregidor and 
Bataan, the soldierly qualities of the editor who from 1935 
to 1941 was the most uncompromising advocate in the Philip- 
pine press of my Philippine national-defense plan. . 
made “The Voice of Freedom” a voice so stirring that Filipinos 
in the occupied areas risked execution by the enemy—and 
many were executed—to take down his broadcasts and dis- 
tribute them among the civilian population. With the front- 
line troops his was the voice of faith, loyalty, and patriotism 
that effectively bolstered up their morale. 

I appointed him my aide-de-camp not only because he had 
shown himself a true soldier and because he had fought for 
the flag with unsurpassed courage and devotion, but also be- 
cause in my eyes he stands on my staff as a living symbol of 
Bataan and Corregidor—of those heroic Filipinos who died 
unquestioningly for the Stars and Stripes. 
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New Springs under 
Old Employees 


By B. F. Downey 


Smal! Manufacturer, Springfield, Ohio; 
Past Governor, Rotary District 159 


| = ARE, I am told, some 
184,000 small manufacturers in the 
United States of America. I am 

: of them and, yes, proud of it 
Our company makes springs, vir- 

ally any kind—mechanica: 
prings, springs for motors, 
Dl mps, fire-fighting equipment, 
ithes, engines, airplanes, guns, 
farm implements, and 1,000 other 
products. We employ 50 men and 
vomen. Naturally, almost all our 
yroduction is now geared to war. 

Many of our customers are 
winning Army-Navy “E” Awards 
these days and some of them have 
written to say we helped. What 





THE MAKINGS for many a coiled spring. 


few of them know is that a simple 
plan we put into operation just a 
decade ago this month is in no 
small way responsible for what- 
ever speed and skill we attain in 
delivering the goods. It is that 
plan which I have been impor- 
tuned [by us—THE EbiTors] to 
vrite about here. If, as I have 
een assured, it will interest fel- 
ow Rotarian businessmen, I shall 
be glad to try to tell our story.* 
Back in a corner of our plant— 
our name, by the way, is the Yost 
Superior Company—works a 
young machine operator who has 
deen with us almost 20 years. Bill, 





*“Good Management” is the topic sug- 
ested in Rotary’s Program Worksheet 
(Form 251) for the second meeting in 
March. Program makers will find this ar- 
cle useful in developing that program.— 


Fepruary, 1943 






ROTARIAN Downey (left) and his production chief, Rotarian Garst confer on a phase of 
their company’s wage-incentive-and-cost-contro! plan which the former describes here 


which isn’t his name, earned al- 
most $5,000 last year. He owns 
two houses, has two cars (which 
he isn’t using much just now), 
and gives his children the best of 
care. Bill has earned all this him- 
self. He will tell you, however, 
that the company’s wage-incentive 
plan provided the opportunity. He 
is one of our star men, yes, but 
there is not an employee who does 
not share his enthusiasm. That 
plan, coupled with a cost-control 
program, developed in this way: 

We manufacture entirely ‘on 
order.” A certain manufacturer, 
for example, may want a half- 
million springs of certain design 
and specifications. We quote him 
a price, then make the springs to 
his order. Ever since 1908, when 
we installed a cost system, we’ve 
known just what each such pro- 
duction order has cost us. It took 
the lean years of 1932-33, however, 
to show us that what we needed 
more than cost recording was cost 
control, some means of controlling 
the ultimate cost to us of each pro- 
duction unit. 

What drove the point home was 
that we were running in the red 
despite a fair volume of business. 
The main cause was this: we were 
not getting dollar value back from 
our employees. Then on an hourly 
wage basis, they were drawing 
good pay, but some of them were 
“stretching” the job, spending an 
afternoon on a piece of work they 
could have done in an hour. We 
could not blame them, especially. 
They had no particular incentive 
to produce faster. 

Thus it was that we went into 
a huddle—management and em- 
ployees—and came out with this 


proposal, which we agreed to tm 
for the month of February, 1933 
We would make our production 
employees virtual subcontracto1 
The company would provide the 
man with materials and machine 
He would furnish the labor on any 
given job at a rate fair to him, to 
the company, and to the custome! 
From that point on he was to b 
his own boss. He could set hi 
own pace 
he wished—but the faster he 
turned out his orders, the more he 
could handle and the higher hi 
earnings would climb. Well, we 
pulled out of the red that month 
and have stayed out ever since 
To get down to cases, this hypo 


take all day on a job if 


thetical instance, stated in round 
numbers, may show just how it all 
works. An order comes in for 


say, 500 small coil springs. Out 
order department figures costs 
Material $2.00 
Overhead $2.00 
Labor S$? 00 
25% profit on gross $1.50 
Total cost $7.50 


That is the figure we quote our 


THE FASTER she works, the more she earns 


























COILING stubborn steel is easy—for him. 


customer—and stick. to. But what, 
you ask, if that $2 figure for labor 
proves low? What if the job proves 
tougher than estimated? That sel- 
dom happens, but if it does, the 
company makes up his loss to the 
employee. We protect our men 
and women. On the other hand, 
you may also ask, what if the em- 
ployee spoils a job? If the fault is 
clearly his, he does the job over 
on his own time—with new ma- 
terials supplied by the company. 
You may be sure that this helps to 
cut down inspection time. 

There’s no pushing, no speed- 
up, no stop-watch holding in our 
little plant. These are unnecessary 
to a man who knows that the more 
he produces, the more he earns. 

Our management does stand 
ready, however, to make helpful 
suggestions. The other day our 
production manager, Rotarian H. 
E. Garst, watched a new girl feed- 
ing a machine. “God gave you two 
hands,” he said to her pleasantly. 
“Why don’t vou try using both of 
them?” She took the hint and soon 
perfected a two-handed pick-up- 
and-feed technique that brought 
her first week’s check to $45. 

Incidentally, one of our men 
employees had predicted that that 
particular operation could not be 
handled rapidly enough to pay 
good wages. When he saw how 
this young woman took it and 
literally ran away with it, he con- 
fessed a bit sheepishly that he 
would like to try it himself. 

We attempt, of course, to fit our 
round pegs into round holes. One 
of our men remembers as well as 
I do the day he came to me witha 
long tale of discouragement. Try 
as he would, he couldn't seem to 
make the job pay. We shifted him 
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from an operation involving small 
parts to a job on which he would 
work with heavy stock and large 
machinery. Today few can touch 
him in output (and earnings). 

These are war years—and our 
customers, building the tools of 
war, want things not only right 
but fast. That calls for overtime, 
which our employees are glad to 
put in. Even our basis for over- 
time pay is the employee’s ability 
to produce. We total his earnings 
for the week, divide by the num- 
ber of hours he worked, and the 
resulting figure is his overtime 
rate. If we did not need that rec- 
ord of a man’s time for this pur- 
pose, and also for the Government, 
we would have no need of time 
clocks in our plant. 

Bonuses, too, are computed ac- 
cording to what an employee has 
achieved. If one, for example, has 
earned $4,000 in the past year and 
the bonus rate is 7 percent, he gets 








BIG SQUEEZE on a batch of torsion springs. 


a bonus of $280. If another em- 
ployee has earned only $2,000, his 
bonus will total only $140. It was 
my pleasure a few weeks ago to 
pass out bonus checks at our an- 
nual Christmas party for em- 
ployees and their families. Those 
checks averaged $159.50. A year 
previously they had averaged only 
$127—even though figured at the 
same bonus rate. All of which re- 
flects a nice increase in the earn- 
ings of all employees. 

We know the bedrock impor- 
tance of satisfied employees. That 
is why, as adjuncts to our plan, we 
keep records on employees’ health, 
provide for medical examination 
every 18 months (they choose the 
doctor, we pay the bill), make 
group insurance available to all 


employees and carry part of the 
premium ourselves, and gi 
every employee a week’s vacation 
with pay. Because there’s no prac- 
ticable way of putting office work- 
ers and stock-room men on our in- 
centive plan, we compensate them 
with a good rate of pay. 

Less individual supervision, 
fewer rejections, better-satisfied 
customers, and happier employees 
are some of the gains our plan has 
scored for us. We have materially 
increased the pay of our employ 
ees and yet have maintained a 
unit cost of production with al- 
most no change in the cost of the 
finished product to the custome! 
In many instances, that change 
has been to the customer’s advan 
tage, because of higher plant ef- 
ficiency. So long as the cost of 
production is controlled, which is 
the secret to the price which 
charged to the customer, it makes 
no difference to him or to us how 
high an employee’s earnings go 
Indeed we want to see him earn 
as much as he can. There is, as 
you have seen, nothing mysteri- 
ous about our plan. Its funda- 
mentals apply to almost any busi- 
ness. Whether or not it would 
work in other establishments, | 
cannot say. I believe it would- 
in many. To sum up, it benefits 
the four groups any company must 
please: customers, stockholders 
material suppliers, and employees 

If I have placed the emphasis in 
this description upon the employ- 
ee, I have not done so by accident 
He is the Number One Cog in an) 
business. He wants security, cer- 
tainly, but he does not want cod- 
dling. What he does want is a 
chance to earn to the limit of his 
abilities. All we try to do is give 
him that chance. 


FINAL UPSHOT—pay checks worth bussing. 
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Henry Ford on Plastics 


By William L. Stidger 








EVERAL YEARS ago I took 
Dr. William FE. Barton, distin- 
guished clergyman and father 
a distinguished advertising 
1an, to see Henry Ford. Later 
Dr. Barton said to me: 

“Mr. Ford has made the great- 
est social contribution to human- 
ity that has been made in this 
century. He took a vehicle which 
would, without doubt, have been 
nonopolized by the rich alone for 
() years, and, through mass pro- 
duction, made it so cheap that al- 
most any workingman could own 
one. In that one move he saved 
this nation from a decided class 
consciousness.”’ 

I have never been able to forget 
that statement, and recently I 
mentioned it to Mr. Ford. He is 
by nature a shy, modest man and 
deprecated both what Dr. Barton 
said and my reference to it, but 
added: “If we have ever made any 
real contribution in a social sense, 
it is—and will be—through our 
(and he said ‘our’ and not ‘my’) 
research and perfection of the use 
of plastics in industry.” 

Mr. Ford teaches by doing, not 
by precept. I knew that, so 
should not have been surprised at 
the three little object lessons he 
gave me during the day to make 
his point. But I was. 

The first came when he asked 
me to examine the beautiful gray 
suit and the well-shaped hat he 
was wearing. 

“They were made from soy- 
beans,” Mr. Ford said, “but could 
have come from milk just as well.” 

The second came during lunch 
at the Dearborn Round Table. | 
ordered milk. It was excellent 
milk. I noticed that Mr. Ford 
eyed me each time that I took a 
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In a metal-short world, they’re being used ina 
surprising number of new ways... . This article is 
No. 2 in a series on ‘Putting Science to Work’ 
for the welfare of man. . . . Next month, soybeans. 









THAT BLUR is an ax, being swung by Mr. Ford against the fender of a plastic-body car to 
demonstrate its qualities. Wood, straw, ramie, and hemp give the plastic its strength 


sip until the glass was drained. All of which was preliminary to 
“How did you like that milk?” my talk with Mr. Ford on plasti 


he asked. a talk in which he said some of the 
“Fine!” I said, “I’d like another most startling and revolut 
glass.” things I had ever heard con om 
“It too was made of soybeans,” his prophetic mind 
Mr. Ford commented with a sly We started with a bit of histor 
smile. To the game of billiards, I learned 
My third lesson came when Mr. we owe our first plasti In 1868 
Ford sent for youthful-looking a $10,000 prize was put up by a 
Robert Boyer, son of the proprie- manufacturer for an adequat¢ b 
tor of the Dearborn Inn, who since stitute for ivory in making rd 
Mr. Ford took him out of school balls. John Wesley Hyatt, a 26 
15 years ago has been working vear-old printer, worked on gum 


with him on soybeans. Mr. Boye! camphor and cellulose nitrate to 


took me for a spin in the experi- produce celluloid. But because 

mental “plastic car’ of which the when hit hard his crude celluloid 

entire body, dash, seat covers, balls exploded, he didn’t win the 

steering wheel, windows, and prize! 

many other parts are made of The next important plastic came 

plastics. in 1909 when a Belgian chemist at 
15 






























Yonkers, New York, made a drab- 
colored plastic from two common 
drugs, carbolic acid (phenol) and 
formaldehyde. The product, since 
known as Bakelite after its inven- 
tor, Dr. Leo Baekeland, is the 
first of the many useful phenolic 
plastics. 

Hyatt’s celluloid has passed out 
of style for men’s collars, but the 
cellulose plastics he fathered are 
still going strong. Cellulose is 
plentiful. Cotton is almost pure 
cellulose and two-thirds of wood 
is a skein of cellulose fibers, frozen 
in the natural glue called lignin.* 
Cellulose nitrate plastics—cellu- 
lose plus nitric acid—used in films, 
piano keys, toothbrush handles, 
fountain pens, upholstery, explo- 
sives, and so on, are inflammable. 
Not so cellulose acetate plastics— 
cellulose plus acetic acid. They 
are having a heyday as rayon and 
cellophane, innumerable gadgets, 
and shatterproof glass. 

Cellulose plastics, however, are 
thermoplastic—that is, they soften 
under heat, which limits their use- 
fulness. Not so the phenolics. 
They are thermosetting—heat re- 
sistant—which accounts for their 
versatility. But phenolics are 
usually drab in color. The newer 
urea formaldehyde plastics, how- 
. * See will Wood Win the War?, by Egon 
Glesinger, THe Rorarian, January, 1943. 
for the dramatic story of how lignin and 
cellulose are divorced and other facts 


about new uses for wood, such as “plastic 
planes.” 
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ever, are not only thermosetting, 
but colorable like unto the rain- 
bow. And for jobs requiring more 
strength we now have laminated 
plastics. These are layers of wood 
or paper or fabric bonded under 
pressure by thermosetting resins, 
and can be given astounding 
strength combined with lightness 
of weight. 

This hop-skip-and-jump review 
suggests a fascinating study for 
those who like details. The follow- 
ing summary, from Simond’s Jn- 
dustrial Plastics, offers a start: 
1875 Celluloid—Sheets, tubes, rods 
1904 Casein—Thick sheets, rods 
1909 Phenol-formaldehyde (Bakelite) 


—Castings 

1911 Cellulose acetate—Sheets, tubes, 
rods 

1919 Vinyl acetate polymers—Adhe- 
sives 


1922 Phenol-formaldehyde—Lami- 
nated sheets 

1924 Phenol-formaldehyde—Molding 
powders 

1924 Urea-formaldehyde—Cast forms 

1929 Urea-formaldehyde—Molding 
powders 

1929 Modified vinyl acetate—Powders, 
sheets, films 

1931 Acrylicesters—Castings, moldings 

1931 Urea-formaldehyde—Laminated 
sheets 

1931 Phenol-formaldehyde—Modified 
cast resins 

1932 Methacrylic esters—Castings, 
moldings 

1933 Vinyl benzene—Molding powders 

1933 Cellulose acetate—Injection mold- 
ing powders 

1933 Benzyl-cellulose—Sheets, rods, 
tubes 





EVERYTHING here—except the lady and her wrist watch—are made 
of plastic: the gown, hose, shoes, telephone, and the chaise longue. 





Photo: du Pont Co. 
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1934 Celluloid and cellulose acetate— 
Continuous extruded sheets 


1935 Vinyl chloride polymers and 
mixed polymers—Sheets, rods, 
powders, films 

1936 Phenol-formaldehyde—Extruded 
tubes 

1936 Ethyl-cellulose 
ders 

1938 Casein—Molding powders 

1938 Polystyrenes—Transparent mold 
ing powders 

1939 Cellulose acetate butyrate—Mold- 
ing powders 

1940 Melamine—Molding powders 

1941 Vinylidene chloride—Extruded 
strip 

“Plastics came just in time,” 
Mr. Ford told me. “The modern 
automobile would not have been 
possible without the use of plas- 
tics. It forms the insulation we 
need to hold back the electrical 
voltage up to 15,000 volts. We 
couldn’t make the distributor out 
of metals, for metals are conduct- 
ors. For years plastics have had 
other uses in automobiles, too: 
for steering wheels, panels, horn 
buttons, and various ornaments. 
“Up to now, plastics have been 
used chiefly for gadgets, seldom if 
ever for a_ structural materia! 

But plastics will revolutionize the 

automobile industry.” 

“How?” I asked; and “Why?” 
“One reason is that when you 

mold plastics, you pull out a 

finished product,” he explained 

“This molding makes short cuts 

in industry possible—even elimi- 





Sheets and pow- 
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some painting. The cost of 
materials is higher than the 
erials they replace, in many 
inces, but labor costs in pro- 
tion are less.” 
reminded Mr. Ford that the 
tic car, in which Mr. Boyer 
taken me for a ride, looked as 
tantial as any made of steel. 
he agreed. “The only 
| we use in the body of that 
is in the tubular frame. Four- 
| plastic panels are mounted on 
and their total weight is 250 
The entire car, with a 

stic top, weighs but 2,000 
nds. With a steel top it would 
weigh 3,000. Those panels of plas- 
tic are a quarter of an inch thick, 
but they have an impact strength 
f ten times that of steel. That is 
. safety factor of importance. Fur- 
hermore, steel dents easily, but 
these plastic panels will absorb 90 
percent of a blow without denting. 
\nd when they do dent, the dent 
be pushed back into shape 
thout mechanical help.” 

[ examined one of these panels 
ith care. They are not laminated 

woods—sandwiches of criss- 
ossed wood, impregnated with 

nthetic resins under pressure— 
ch as are proving practical in 
“nlastic planes.” But these do 
ive a fibrous base that composes 
(0 percent of the whole. It is 
ide from a mixture of five parts 
southern-pine fiber, three parts 
traw, and one part each of hemp 
and ramie. The other 30 percent 

a synthetic (phenol-formalde- 
hyde) resin. Lacking lamination 
these panels possess no grain and 
their strength is uniform in al! 
lirections. 

What about color? Exteriors 
ire finished with conventional 
namel or lacquer, as are steel 
Perhaps the panels could 
be given a uniform black, but it 
will be difficult, I was told, to give 
molded plastics of the type used 

consistent coloration of a given 

ie. Perhaps that will come la- 

r, though. 

“All of this will mean much for 
the farmers—” I casually 
gested. They were words calcu- 
lated to step on the starter of one 
i Mr. Ford’s favorite themes, a 
loser partnership between indus- 

v and agriculture 

“An increased use of plastics,’ 
he responded, “can solve the farm- 
‘Ss surplus problem in the future: 
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Photos: (eft and right) Gruver Mfg. Co. 
KEYS for typewriters reflect the new utilitarian 
trend in the war-spurred development of plastics. | 
Photo: Modern Plastics 


PLASTIC playing cards and multicolored pack- 
aging are no longer novelties for shoppers. 








THESE PULLEYS are a symbol of the response of plastic makers to the need for saving metals 


PIG BRISTLES (left 
plastic bristles 


show more wear than do 
(right) with the same use. 


THIS BABE is getting its first check-up in a 
plastic bassinet—also useful as an incubator. 
Photos: (left) du Pont Co.; (below) Acme 

































it will give him new outlets for 
his crops and he will profit by 
lower prices and greater service- 
ability of the machinery with 
which he works. 

“Plastics in the cellulose class 
come from cotton and trees, both 
of which grow on farms. A plas- 
tic can be made from cottonseed 
hulls, formerly a waste product. 
Corn and wheat and other quick- 
growing crops also produce plas- 
tics. And the soybean is the most 
economical of all sources of vege- 
table protein.” 

“Good for drinking too,” I re- 
minded him, recalling my lunch. 

“Soybeans can be grown any- 
where in the United States,” he 
went on. “In the South two or 
three crops can be grown a year. 
Though almost unknown a few 
years ago, soybeans are now 
America’s fourth-largest grain 
crop, and the price has advanced 
from 60 cents a bushel to $2. 

“Soybeans return nitrogen to 
soil and don’t exhaust it as other 
plants do. They make nutritious 
food for man or beast because they 
contain five times the caloric 
value, 20 times the protein value, 
and 200 times the fat value of 
potatoes. The fiber in my suit 
is from soybeans- without 
sheep. Each year it takes two 
acres to support one sheep which 
may produce ten pounds of wool. 


wool 


*One of Mr. Ford's earliest and most 
widely quoted magazine articles on soy- 
beans, Automobiles and Soybeans, ap- 
peared in THE RoTARIAN, September, 1933. 


The Plastic World 


Protein. 
from milk, soy or coffee beans, peanuts, 


But those two acres will yield 400 
pounds of soybean fiber, and we 
have enough soybean oil to make 
up for the loss of our lamb chops. 
Such facts are significant. 

“Take common corn. If we cut 
through a kernel, we find a hard 
outer hull we know as bran, a 
white starchy body. and the mi- 
nute particle called the germ. 
These parts can be treated sepa- 
rately in industry. From the germ 
we extract oil, which makes soap, 
glycerine, rubber substitutes, and 
other marketable products. From 
the starchy body we get our corn 
starch, which can be converted in- 
to a sugar, dextrose, for gum, sir- 
up, or candy. Fermented, the 
sugar will yield alcohol, used in 
making that much-needed plastic, 
synthetic rubber. 

“And take wheat. 

“We've found 20 useful mate- 
rials in wheat. It contains much 
starch—and here we use normally 
30 tons of starch a day in making 
cores for castings. 

“Plastics need filler material. 
Hemp and floured sawdust are 
much used, but there is a great 
opportunity for the farmer to raise 
fibrous plants such as ramie ana 
that tall grass known as China 
grass. Ramie is durable. It was 
used 2,000 years ago in Egypt as 
a wrapping for mummies, and ex- 
cavators of old tombs there find 
it still strong. It is an excellent 
plastic filler. 


“T believe,” Mr. Ford went on 


Protein plastics can be made 


PLASTICS are materials that can be 
made by heat and pressure to flow into a 
given shape, and then retain it. If they 
can be remelted and given new shapes, 
they are thermoplastics, but if they can’t 
be softened and remolded, they are ther 
mosetting plastics. 

Nature gives us such plastics as rubber 
and lava; man’s ingenuity accounts for syn 
thetic rubber, celluloid, and some 14,000 
more. These plastics, like the people who 
use them, can be divided into races and 
families, and each individual member has 
a distinct personality. 

Family Trees. The 20 types, known to 
chemists, have three great families: 

Cellulose. Cotton is almost pure cellu- 
lose; wood is two-thirds cellulose. When 
treated with nitric or sulphuric acid, it 
makes pyroxylin. Add camphor, alcohol, 
and color to pyroxylin and you have a 
doughy plastic that can be baked, rolled 
into sheets or tubes, and polished. 


lignin (the glue in wood that binds the 
cellulose fibers), and other organic matter. 
Formaldehyde, used in the process, is made 
from methyl alcohol, which is derived from 
coal, air, and water. 

Resin. In India a tiny insect bores into 
trees and transforms the sap into an over- 
coat for itself. This natural resin is the 
familiar shellac. Attempting to create it 
in the laboratory, Baekeland invented 
Bakelite, a synthetic resin, founder of the 
prolific phenolic family. 

Family Names. Each inhabitant in the 
plastic world was born in a laboratory. 
There proud godfathers gave them names 
that record their chemical lineage. For- 
tunately adoption brings changes. Thus, 
oxybenzylmethyleneglycolanhydride (33 
letters!) became Bakelite to you. Lucite, 
Koroseal, Tenite, Vinylite, Nylon, are 
among the renamed plastic folk in the 
headlines. 

Personalities. Some spurn color; some 
are crystal-clear; some take to color like a 








with a prophetic gleam in his eye 
“that every single farm product 
can be turned to industrial uses— 
straw, beets, turnips, carrots, and 


other vegetables. I expect to see 
the time when a prosperous azri- 
culture will assure a prosperous 
industry. It is not only possibl| 
but probable that the new inter. 
relation of agriculture and indus. 
try will cause industry to move 
out into the fields, to be closer to 
raw materials. Agriculture suf- 
fers from a lack of markets, indus- 
try from a seasonal surplus of |a- 
bor. Bringing them together wil! 
tend to solve both problems, for 
the initial processing of raw ma- 
terials for industry can be done on 
the farm.” 

A staggering amount of experi- 
menting and study will be neces- 
sary, I suggested. Mr. Ford 
agreed. 

“In addition to what industry 
has been and is doing,” he said, 
“the United States Government 
has set aside 4 million dollars to 
set up experimental stations over 
the country to study possibilities 
of regional crops as raw materials 
for plastics.” 

The war has quickened the de- 
mand for plastics and has put 
them to new uses, he explained 
Over at the Willow Run plant, 
where giant bombers are being 
turned out by mass production, 
plastics are being used by the ton. 
You will find plastics scattered 
through [Continued on page 358} 
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movie star. Some stretch and snap back; 
others don’t. Some have pull-strength, and 
strands can be woven into cloth; others 
under strain shatter like a neurotic. Some 
are as light as Cinderella’s slippered toe; 
others are paunchy with weight. Some 
can be dented by your finger; a few are 
tough enough to stop bullets. Some can 
be dissolved in liquids to make paint; 
others are as phlegmatic as Missouri's 
mules. 

Education: Members of the plastic soci 
ety are fitted for careers by a basic gram: 
mar-school course known as molding. 4A 
few responsive scholars can, while in 
liquid state, be high-pressured through 4 
tiny hole to fill a specially shaped mold. 
Finishing-school refinement for all is sup 
plied by saws, drills, chisels, and polishers. 

Usefulness to Society: All plastics are 
(1) substitutes—inferior to the material 
they replace, but adequate in wartime; (2) 
alternates—as good as the displaced m@ 
terial, but more costly; or (3) replacements 
—superior to, and cost less than, the m& 
terials they displace. 


aul and Jean—at Home 


RY was young, just five, when its 
nder—the man you see on this page— 
a tramp with his hiking club into the 
Morgan Park, Chicago. It was then 
e that he met bonnie Jean Thomson, 
ome from Scotland. Within three 
they were the Paul P. Harrises 
n moved into a house-on-a-hill in those 
ees. They named it “Comely Bank” 
in’s girlhood street in Edinburgh—and 
een home to them ever since. To hun- 
Rotarians the world around who have 


lear sa place rar g charm. 
hearth, it 1s at why warming chal - PAUL AND JEAN never breakfast alone. The flocks of birds that wheel and chatter 
n Rotary's birthday month, let these just outside their windows dine with them _ year around (and Pau keeps binocu 
take you there—for a neighborly call. lars at hand, the better to watch their antic Rotarians from as many as eight 
different nations have sat down together as guests at the hospitable H iris board 








L takes a stroll round ‘‘Comely Bank” . then, with a little neighbor, tends his bird feeders . . . and ends the morning with work or 


DE their window which looks out on Friendship Garden, Paul reads to Jean and awaits a visit from six other “early” Rotarians 
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COMFORTABLE and chockfull of tales of the 
old days, six of the world’s first Rotarians re- 
lax in the home of Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. 
Harris. It’s an informal reunion of ‘O5-ers, 
and present are (from left to right) Silves- 
ter Schiele, first President of the Chicago Club: 
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Martie: sh Mey 


Ahh. 


AT AN EARLY meeting of the first Club, Founder Paul and Monty Bear 
Now, 38 years later, they spar again 
. while genial Barney Arntzen referees and Harry Ruggles roots. 


“put on the gloves’’—just for fun. 


stal-clear; some take to color like a 
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M. M. (“Mont”) Bear, designer of the first 
Rotary wheel; Bernard E. (“Barney”) Arntzen, 
known as “Cupid” in ‘05; Rufus F. (“Chape”) 
Chapin, Rotary’s international Treasurer; Foun- 
der Paul; Harry L. Ruggles, introducer of Club 
singing: and Robert (‘Bob’) Fletcher, architect 
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terials they displace. 





OTARY was born one nigh 
years ago on the 23d da 
month. It happened in Chicgo} 

in a seventh-floor office . . . whe: 
young businessmen had draw 
chairs to hear one of their m 
lawyer, unfold plans he’d long 
for a club that would dispel 
loneliness with small-town friend 
One frost-festive day a few week 
that same lawyer—now known a; 
the world as Paul P. Harris, Fo 
and President Emeritus of Rota: 
ternational—welcomed to his com! 
ble home six men, six good old fri 
whose memory and love of Rot 
earliest days are as keen as his 
One, indeed, had been among the 
nal four.” The others had joined 
first Club in its first year, 1905 
tually all had given off some little bag 
of light “way back then” that § 


broadened into a bright ray of thisfg 


ROUND THE PIANO, “the boys” go back with Harry Ruggles to tha! 
day when he set the Club to singing. Fifth man to join, Harry vet 
joy in belonging to the fellowship in 


this and countless other 





o0oO Clubs men know todav 
Guard” had gathered once 
and from first “hello” to last 
Remember when...” be 
versations. The pranks and 
nd milestones of those early 
tumbling out of heads that 
forgotten them. What hap 
d to whom, that night at the 
House or that week-end at 
I.ake—someone remembered 
ind drew cvclones of laughter 
iul’s Jean (see page 19) served 
1d after that “the boys” gath- 
nd the big table in Paul’s dis 
ub room—to talk some more 
e found them at a neighbor 
taurant, where, impromptu 
le “‘the best talk of his life.” 
il has said in his writings 
the the 1905 
ung together; death only has 
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members of 


essful in separating them.” 


Robert C. Fletcher 
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DOWN in the basement at 
under Paul's discussion-c] 

Rotarians reenact a 

Schiele is “in the chair,’ and l, 

clined the first Presidency s by, just as 


he did, to counsel. But the little drama brecks 
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Harry L. Ruggles Silvester Schiele Bernard E. Arntzen 








AND SO—a last handshake 


to the Class of 





A handclasp tc 


EVENING the seven sit down to dinner in a rustic inn not far from 
per Paul's home. The talk has turned now to what has grown from Ro 
early beginnings . . . and Paul ends it with a short heartfelt message 


Time has spared, scattered, or tcken 
years have only mellowed! And a hope for Rotary 


may it 
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ICY FOG walls in a typical link in the Aleutian chain. Though treacherous, the 
mists have proved good camouflage for American troops landing on the isles. 
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My Friends 
the Aleut 


By O. J. Murie a 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


4 
W.. WOULD want to live in a place like thj 


Many an American doughboy, I can imagine, has ag 
that question in recent months as his transport has{ 
its way through the frigid fogs and hidden reef 
that 1,300-mile chain of volcano tops called the 4 
tian Islands. I have asked it myself... while} 
tling tide rips off their rocky coasts, and bucking, 
lent winds afoot—my boots entangled in the luxury 
grasses which cover these northern islands. 

My friends the Aleuts are the answer to the ques 
They like it there. I myself confess a hankering tf} 
back. When, in 1936-37, I went to the Aleutianiie 
study wild-life resources and make adjustments in iy 
blue-fox farming industry—the chief enterprise 
islands—I found a race of people far different from: 
which ruled the Aleutians when Vitus Bering dis 
ered Alaska in 1741. In the first place there were 
Aleuts left—amid a scattering of whites, 
native skin boat or bidarka had given wa 
the motorboat; white man’s clothing, ned 
and all, had replaced that of seal and sea- 
skin. Only patches of exceptionally lush \ 
tation marked the sites of once numerou 
villages. Yet the folklore of the eariy At 
persisted, and with the primitive, rugged lz 
ground of the islands wove a spell of enc! 
ment. 

But war came to the Aleutians 
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MODERN frame houses replace the old-time barabara, or sod hut. 








Attu, Agattu, and Kiska fell. I hope that» : 

the invader has been forced to turn and scram - 

ble back over the Aleutian steppingstones Ys 

Aleut people may once more rest on the g © — 

slopes of their shores and watch the flock H AFTER 

auklets coming in. I am thinking of a : pas ° 

people, people like these my photos porti¥™ until he 

who have found these islands to be good — 
Since there are no trees on the Aleutians, lumber must be brought in from the Bond the r 


ena 








MY GOOD FRIENDS Mike Hodikoff and 
is young son are prisoners of war, I 
Mike was the Chief of Attu. Names 
t the influence of the Russian trad 
ers who came to the island after Vi- 
tus Bering discovered Alaska in 1741. 


AFTER much persuasion I finally induced 
this shy young lad to pose for a pic- 
ture outside his sod-hut home, but not 
until he had donned his Sunday clothes. 
The Aleutian children closely resemble 
their Eskimo neighbors in many respects 


fond the new on Attu: a modified barabara abandoned in favor of the new house. . 


e 
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ANASTASIA, Mike's wife, did not live to see 
her island home invaded. In a letter from the 
Chief he told me of her death and asked if I 
had a snapshot of her. I sent him two en- 
largements of this picture. ‘i never forget my 
wife; i had a good wife,” he wrote me 


DESPITE chilly winds and a damp climate the 
Aleutians are a fairly healthy place to live. 
Some of its people attain ripe old age. This 
is the late Alexei Yachmenev, once Chief of 
the Island of Umnak. Sea urchins and crested 
auklets (sea quail) are a part of the diet 
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‘ROCK OF AGES,” as she affectionately is called 
Maggie is one of the oldest inhabitants of Attu 
and an expert basket maker. She deftly weaves 
rye grass which grows on the beaches. It is soaked 
in water, then hung outside to cure When :t 
rains, she spirits the drying bundles out of sight 


A LITTLE MAID of Attu, dressed fo 

yet as pert as any American sch Observe 
the crocheted sweater and the “wind breaker” with 
its zipper. Aleutian children often make pets of 
young bald eagles found on cliffs ar l 
Fishing is a favorite sport of 


these 


Orthodex church; its books are printed in Russian 











utilized. They ate the meat, they wore the fur, and blubber fur. 
nished light and heat. Even the sinews were used as thread. Mun. 
mies, which I discovered in a cave, were wrapped in sea-lion hides 


SALMON and stomachs‘of sea lions, which represent both food and 
clothing to the Aleuts, dry in the wind. Sea lions were a source of 
food for the early Aleuts, and practically all the animal was 
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WILL IT RAIN? If it does, this boy won' 
mind, for he is wearing his Kameleinka, or 
raincoat, made of intestines of sea lions 


A SEA-LION group on Bogoslof Island—the old, battle-scarred bull, the fond mother, and 
squirming babe. This island has the largest sea-lion herd in the Aleutians. The kotiks, 
or pups, weigh ten to 12 pounds at birth. They learn to swim when about a month old. 


RAISING BLUE FOXES is the chief Aleutian industry. The animals are released on an island, left to multiply for three years, then trapped. 
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Salmon on the Peace fable 


By Edward W. Allen 


Secretary, International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission 


fi CAN of salmon—like the one 

ou used to see on your pantry 
shelf—will be on the peace table 
as Exhibit A in one of the most 
stubborn problems diplomats will 
he called upon to solve in the es- 
tablishment of a durable post-war 
world order. 

It springs from the love life of 
this fish, the fishing proclivities of 
the Japanese, and the fact that 300 
years ago no man imagined a can- 
non would ever shoot more than 
three miles. 

Salmon mating takes place in 
fresh-water streams and_ lakes. 
There the eggs are laid and 
hatched. The offspring of most 
species spend a year in their in- 
land waters, then seek the open 
sea. But they avoid the ocean 
depths; instead, until their life 
cycle is about to close, they forage 
for food on the “continental shelf” 
—the underwater portion of the 
continent that may extend as far 
as 100 miles offshore. 

Then some Summer or Fall day, 
the salmon are stirred by an in- 
born urge to return to fresh water. 
Furiously they fight their way up 
rapids and leap over obstructions 
until they are in the very fresh- 
water stream where they were 
born. Here the female scrapes a 
trench in the gravel bed, spawns 
her eggs, which are fertilized by 
the male at her side. Together 
they churn sand and gravel over 
the roe, then die. The eggs lie 
there until Spring, when they 
hatch —and life goes on in the 
salmon world as it has for un- 
counted million of years. 

But it won’t if—and this is the 
point that will furrow the brows 
of the men at the peace table—if 
fishermen from one nation are al- 
lowed to cross the seas and invade 
the fisheries off another nation’s 
shores in disregard of the con- 
servation measures imposed on its 
own fishermen. For the supply 
of salmon—many other ocean fish 
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Photo: Acme 


A SALMON leaping over churning rapids, returning from the sea to spawn in the stream 


where its life began, is one of Nature's miracles 


as well—is not inexhaustible. 

Until recent years fishing boats 
had comparatively short range. 
Salmon fishermen delivering their 
catch to shore canneries could 
easily be held in check. But be- 
tween World Wars I and II, that 
greatest of all fish - consuming 
people, the Japanese, perfected 
floating canneries, so-called 
“mother” ships, which, with nu- 
merous small craft operating from 
them, threatened seriously to re- 
duce the supply of salmon spawn- 
ing in the streams of Siberia, 
Alaska, and Canada. 

But why, you ask, were Ameri- 
can fishermen restricted, but not 
Japan’s “mother” ships? 

Your question leads back to the 
belligerency of certain statesmen 
three centuries ago—and an un- 
usually interesting bit of history. 

Back in the 1600s, the British 
and the Hollanders had a great ar- 
gument over fishing rights in the 
North Sea. Hugo Grotius, a Dutch- 
man who to this day is called the 
“father of international law,” in- 
sisted that the seas should be free 
to all ships. But the Stuart kings 
of England insisted otherwise. In 
fact, they modestly claimed they 





but it also creates an international problem 


owned the whole North Sea, the 
English Channel, together with 
most of the North Atlantic thrown 
in for good measure. Then the 
Dutch came back with the cleve 
parry that a country can only 
claim the sea as far from its shore 
line as the biggest of its cannon 
can throw a ball—three miles in 
those days. 

The 300 - year - old three - mile 
precedent has been written into 
numerous protocols and treaties 
though not all nations have ac 
cepted the _ principle. During 
Vorld War I, Britain set it aside 
for expedient reasons. When the 
18th Amendment was in effect, 
Uncle Sam stretched the three 
miles to 12, knowing well that 
rum runners could loiter three 
miles offshore and deliver their 
illegal goods despite revenue cut- 
ters. Within the past year, the 
American nations have declared 
their control over waters extend- 
ing 300 miles from their shores, 
which is a new principle in inter- 
national law. 

Whether nations will have the 
right to protect their coastal fish- 
eries against roving foreigners 
and, if so, how far out are ques- 


No. 18 in the ‘World to LIVE In’ series—a case study of the international rivalry for fish, one 
of the many big-little problems awaiting post-war solution. . .. Next month, a report on seals. 
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SALMON FILETS 


Salmon lead a simple life—they go to 
sea, get fat, come back home, spawn, 
and die. 

They are best eating just before they 
start back up their parent stream. The 
farther upstream they must fight their 
way, the more energy they must lay up 
and the better eating they are. 

For salmon, unless prevented, return 
to the very stream where they were 
hatched, there to lay their eggs and start 
another life cycle on its way. 

Pacific salmon die once they have re- 
produced—Atlantic salmon are a dif- 
ferent fish; sometimes they spawn several 
times. 

Chinook salmon often range long dis- 
tances, even from British Columbia to 
California. 





The five species of North Pacific salmon 
are: 

Chinook, spring, or king—the big- 
gest have been known to weigh 100 
pounds. 

Sockeye or red—nicest looking in the 
can. 

Coho or silver—sportsmen like it too. 

Pink—smallest and most common. 

Chum or keta—fine fresh, but sells for 
less when canned because of its pale 
color. 

Practically every process in salmon can- 
ning is done by machinery without the 
fish being touched by human hands. The 
filled cans are automatically sealed, then 
cooked for 90 minutes under live-steam 
pressure at 242° Fahrenheit to assure 
complete sterilization. 

Alaska produces half of the whole 
world's salmon pack. 









































tions which must be faced. It is 
not only that large numbers of 
men find their living in the sea. It 
is not only that large investments 
in boats and canneries are in- 
volved. A huge food supply for 
the hungry people of the world is 
at stake. 

Entwined among the complex 
factors that underlie war in the 
Pacific is this matter of fish—or, to 
particularize, the great demand of 


Japan for the harvest of the sea. 


You may rightly think of rice as 
the mainstay of the Japanese 
meal; but the savoury morsel is 
fish. Of the 3 million persons in 
the world who, before the war, 
made their living from the fishing 
industry, Japanese claim two- 


thirds. A third of the world’s fish- 
ing fleet was owned by Japanese, 
and 4 of the annual 17-million-ton 
take was caught by them. Hako- 
date was—and still is—one of the 
world’s greatest fishing centers. 
If you look at a map, it will be 
easy to understand why fishing 
came so naturally to the Japa- 
nese. Their islands and islets total 
7,850, and have a coastline of 
32,000 miles (the earth is only 
24,902 miles around at the equa- 
tor!). The waters thereabouts 
teem with 700 varieties of fish, of 
which 400, at least, are edible. So 
long have these played an impor- 
tant part in the Japanese diet and 
economy that fish, especially carp, 
are celebrated in Japanese art and 


JAPAN IS a fish-minded land. Boys learn the piscatorial art early. Note the gala banners 
—papier mdché carp. Fishing is woven into Japan's folklore and religious tradition. 














literature. Poets write poems 
about fish, and fish provide the 
people with their most picturesque 
proverbs. 

Since Commodore Perry opened 
Japan to the world in 1854, not 
only has Japanese population in- 
creased until it averages 466 per 
square mile, augmenting the con- 
sumption of fish, but Japan also 
learned that there is profit in the 
fish-export business. Government 
subsidies have helped push Japa- 
nese fishing craft into the Bering 
Sea, the South Seas, the far-away 
Gulf of Bengal, and all up and 
down the coasts of North and 
South America, even to the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. 

Boats propelled by wind oi 
muscle can’t go far and keep fish 
fresh. But in recent years Japa- 
nese have been adapting modern 
inventions to their trade. Many 
of the larger vessels are now pow- 
ered by Diesel engines. With 
water-distilling systems and com- 
plete cannery equipment, not a 
few can operate an entire season 
without touching shore. The Japa- 
nese have developed a type of nets 
far more effective—and destruc- 
tive—than those used in America. 
Their fishermen work long hours 
and disregard principles of con- 
servation, at least when away 
from their own shores. 

Not even Neptune’s largess can 
forever stand such assaults. Sal- 
mon, cod, whales, and crab were 
being rapidly depleted in the pre- 
war days. Quite naturally, this 
condition was viewed with alarm 
by fishermen of other countries, 
not alone because of the intense 
competition of the moment, but 
because the deep inroads on the 
stock of fish constituted a menace 
to the entire future of the indus- 
try. 

Japanese and Russian interests 
clashed early. Among the conces- 
sions Japan secured by defeating 
Russia in 1904-05 was a right to 
operate canneries on Siberian 
shores and to fish in Siberian wa- 
ters—until 1919. During World 
War I, Japan fished freely off 
Siberia. Later, recogniton of the 
Soviet was contingent on another 
fish treaty. This didn’t run long 
and only reluctantly has Russia 
given short-term renewals. In the 
meantime, the Soviet has built up 
its own fisheries. 

So in 1936, Japanese fishermen 
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rned in earnest to the Alaskan 
coast. The great Alaska fisheries 
loy over 25,000 men and nor- 
put up a 40-million-dollar 
Di Out of only 30 days’ fishing 
many fishermen make enough to 
keep themselves and their families 
ntire year. It is no wonder, 
efore, that fishermen, cannery 
mM ship chandlers, and the like 
from San Francisco to the Yukon 
joined in a great outcry. And 
coastal labor unions threatened to 
boycott everything Japanese. 

The story was carried to Wash- 
ington. After some discussion 
about international rights, Japan 
was induced to enter a gentle- 
man’s agreement that her fisher- 
men would stay on their own side 
of the Pacific. 

One plaint of the West-coast 
fishery people grew out of the 
modern concept of conservation. 
Fish, it holds, can and should be 
managed something like livestock 
—be sure there are enough breed- 
ers to keep the herd going. Can- 
ada and the United States first 
wrote this idea into a treaty in 
1930 when they gave the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission 
power to regulate halibut fishing. 
That fishery, which had been re- 
duced nearly to the point of com- 
mercial exhaustion, has gradually 
been brought back to prosperity. 

The Fraser River sockeye-sal- 
mon runs had fallen to one-tenth 
of their previous high by 1937, 
when Canada and the United 
States set up another commission. 
It is working on plans to restore 
a 30 - million - dollar - a - year pack 
from the runs of this one-river 
system. That same year a limited 
conservation treaty for the North 
Atlantic fisheries was formulated 
by nations of Northern Europe, 
including England and Germany. 
Then came the war. 

It isn’t only on the North Pacific 
coast where fish stir up trouble. 
Who will fish, when, where, and 
how is a question for every water 
front.* Maybe the nations of this 
hemisphere could work out a plan, 
try it out, and have something 
ready to serve on the peace table. 

So since the rules of the sea 
have become fluid again as the re- 
sult of war, it is well to think 
through the problem of reformu- 


*“See Happy Days Again at Glouc’ster, 
by Mare A. Rose, in the January, 1943, 
Roi asta for news from the Atlantic fish- 

& front. 
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TWO OF THE world’s 3 million fisherfolk are Japanese. For centuries they fished for their 


own food, but of late have netted distant 


lating them in ways that shall be 
fair to all, so that the men who go 
down to the sea in ships to fish, 
can fish without fighting. Also 
that the world’s supply of finny 
food shall not be impoverished. 

The old theories were the prod- 
uct of force, compromise, ex- 
igency. They are as antiquated 
as shore batteries that couldn't 
throw their iron balls farther than 
three miles. No people will suffer 
more than the Japanese if the 
great fish crop of the world should 
be destroyed. 

Among the suggestions pro- 
posed to remedy the present ills 
are these’ 

1. Extend conservation prac- 


waters to sell to the world’s fish market 


tices now applied for three mile 
out to 10, 25, or 100 miles 

2. Extend them to the edge of 
the continental shelf, whatever 
that distance may be. 

3. Permit each nation to control 
its coastal fisheries to whatever 
distance it decides necessary for 
their conservation. 


4. Provide for some form of in 
ternational regulation 

Perhaps the problem sound 
complex, but problems far more 
complicated have been solved 


With the enormous quantity of 
food needed for this hungry world 
at stake, the gentlemen who sit at 
the peace table must not overlook 
our fish. 


SMALL CRAFT returning with their catch to a “mother” ship. Many such vessels are veri- 
table floating canneries, which follow the fish and dout return until the season is over. 
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They Want to Boss 
Challenges Charles 


Francis Potter 
Author and Clergyman 


0... of the saddest days of a 


man’s life, usually in his 30's, is 
when he wakes up to the fact that 
his wife is trying to make him 
over. It is a staggering blow to 
his vanity. 

And one of his happiest days, in 
his 50’s or even 60’s, is when he 
realizes she has finally given up 
trying to change him, and accepts 
him as he is, “for better or for 
worse,” as she originally prom- 
ised. 

Of the harassed men who come 
into my study for help in their 
marital troubles, at least half are 
bitterly resentful because their 
women are trying to make them 
over. And many of the women 
who come in for consultation want 
assistance in regenerating their 
husbands. 

Men are so obtuse, I’m told. 
They refuse to codperate in their 
own conversion to the desired 
type. They get their backs up. 
“My husband,” a wife will say, 
“could go so far if he would only 
brace up. He could really be 
somebody if he would only take 
my advice, but he insists on hav- 
ing his own way.” 

Frequently when a wife starts 
in on a man, he is already a nest 
of psychological conflicts because 
another designing woman has 
been at work on him for years-- 
his devoted but unwise mother. 
She wanted her boy to be a min- 
ister. But the boy, due to a throw- 
back to some forgotten ancestor, 
or because he admired Uncle Jim, 
wanted to be an engineer, or an 
advertising man. He went to 
Sunday school during his early 
youth because his mother was so 





pained and hurt if he didn’t. In 
high school he sniffed the lure of 
science and developed secret am- 
bitions, carefully concealed from 
his mother. After a noncommittal 
college course, he went into social- 
service work, as a compromise 
Then he married a girl who had 
for her ideal an artist. 

“He is so idealistic I am sure 
he would make a really great art- 
ist,” she tells me. She complains 
that he is so recalcitrant, so oblivi- 
ous to his own inner possibilities. 

And, as I never advise without 
talking with all parties involved 
in the case, I discover in a few 
minutes’ talk with him that his 
real ambition is to outboulder 
Boulder Dam. But it is now too 
late. His mother tried to make 
him into a preacher; his wife tried 
to make him over into an artist. 
If they had left him alone, he 
might have been a really great 
engineer. 

Making over something or 
somebody is a woman’s main in- 
terest in life. Men should know 
it and discount it. It is just one 
of those things. 

If she starts rearranging the 
furniture, don’t stop her. Other- 
wise she will start doing you over. 
The furniture can stand it better 
than you can. Spring houseclean- 
ing used to be an important outlet 
for this deep-seated female urge 
Blessed are the lucky men who 
can escape that way. But now 
that clever advertising is teaching 
women to have various services 
take care of the rugs and furs for 
the Summer and slip cover every- 
thing but the husband, I am sure 
that the divorce rate will increase, 
for there is nothing left for the 
poor woman to make over but her 
husband, and he will perversely 
resent that. 

This making-over instinct in 
women goes back a long way. The 
Adam and Eve story is psycho- 
logically correct. Eve got her eyes 


open after she ate the apricot, or 
fig, or apple, or whatever the 
scholars finally agree it was. Then 
she couldn’t rest until she got 
Adam to realize his perfectly 1 
diculous appearance. He mu 
have a new suit of fig leave 
That’s how it all started. 

Sometimes a reforming woma 
does a good job. She takes 
“mother’s boy” and makes a man 
of him, and he, blissfully unaware 
of the reforming influence, take 
unto himself the credit for his suc- 
cess while the litthe woman se 
renely smiles. 

I admire women who can make 
over their husbands into real men 
in spite of the material with which 
they have to work. Usually hus- 


bands give all the credit to them- 
selves or their “angel mothers,” 
while their wives silently smile. 
The ideal method, of course, is for 
an understanding wife to take 
over the task from a _ clever 
mother. If your wife is, contrary 
to tradition, very friendly to her 
mother-in-law, you may be sure 
that you are their mutual interest 
—to put it very mildly! 

And when a man complains to 
me that his wife is “nagging” him, 
I always try to find what she is 
nagging him about. He may think 
she is shrewish or a common scold, 
when she is merely trying to cor- 
rect him of some little eccentricity 
of which he is unaware and which 
is hindering his success. 

On the other hand, when a man 
complains that his wife is ‘“nag- 
ging” him, I always know that 
when that effect is produced on 
his consciousness, it is a tactical 
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She is blunder- 


ror on her part. 
» and may alienate him at the 
ry moment when she has the 


ost helpful motives. She should 
e an inoffensive technique. 

Often the reforming woman her- 
f needs a little making over. 
ow, a mere man is at a distinct 
sadvantage in trying to make a 
oman over, for he married her 
ider the delusion that she was 
erfect, a delusion she never had 
bout him—her native biological 
inniness prevented that—but he 






often has his suspicions after a 
year or two. When he is brave 
enough, he may gently suggest 
that she has her limitations. And 
when he has a clear-cut case, with 
all the facts and circumstances 
duly proved on his side, let him 
hold onto it as a valuable treas- 
ure. She may discount the cir- 
cumstances and challenge the 
facts, but, nevertheless, the thing 
will have its weight, and he can 
use it more than once in his own 
favor. Women are funny. They 
will make out a case against a 
man and make him feel like a 
worm, but if he can bring up one 
little thing in which she is at fault, 
she will break down and ask his 
forgiveness. 

You have to be tolerant and 
understanding about the woman 
who finally agreed to be your wife 
—after she arranged it all. She 
couldn’t find her ideal man—no 
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woman ever did—but vou were 
the nearest to that ideal and you 
were handy and willing, more or 
less. She had her own inner urges 
and didn’t want to take the chance 
of waiting too long. She was a 
woman, and therefore a gambler, 
and took a chance that she might 
make you over. She had confi- 
dence in her ability which over- 
came her judgment as to your 
possibilities. 

Perhaps she had an early ideal 
and you somewhat resembled him 
with the help of moonlight and 


Tllustrations by 
Stuart Hay 


ered ego and the humble “yes’‘m man” becomes a monster—and how his helpmeet loves it! 


all that. If she continually re- 
verts to the subject of what a fine 
man her Uncle Henry was, you 
have your clue as to her ideal. 
You either have to be Uncle Hen- 
ry or sell her the ideal of your 
own pattern of personality. If 
you don’t want to be Uncle Henry. 
then you just have to woo and win 
her again as yourself, or leave her 
Even if you sell her yourself, you 
may have to make concessions— 
such as wearing blue flowers in 
your lapel, as he did. 

Why do women want to make 
men over? I can give you three 
reasons, out of my experience, and 
they may all be wrong, for I think 
a man has to live at least three 
lives before he can understand 
women. 

I think the main reason women 
want to make men over is simply 
that they can’t help it. They want 
to make everything over, and, to 


them. men are the most interest- 


ing objects in view, so they try 
to make them over. 

In the second place, [I think 
women envy men. Why they do, 
just now, I can’t understand, since 
women, in the United States at 
least, control 85 percent of the 
wealth and have 
But they do envy 


things about 
their own way 
men, and if a woman simply can’t 
be a man, she tries to get hold of 
some man and change him into 
the sort of man she would like to 
be if she were a man. 

In the third place I suspect that 
the average woman gets awfully 
tired of one man in the home 
Often she 
sheer boredom, but usually she 
tries hard first to make him over 
into another man, nearer to her 
heart’s desire. 

If she succeeds, she gets variety 
without notoriety. 

We men get into ruts. Perhaps 
that is what women are for: to 
prod us into new habits and ways. 
We might still be languishing 
in an innocuous paradise, never 
amounting to anything, if it hadn't 
been for Eve’s wicked inquisitive- 


divorces him through 


ness. 
to be made over, although we 
shouldn’t admit it—to her! 


Perhaps most of us need 


Whose Fault is That? 


Answers Helen Furnas 


Author and Journalist 


i KNOW a fine old spinster lady 
of 65 who would probably get a 
bigger kick than any wife or hus- 
band or star-thanking bachelor 
out of Dr. Charles Potter’s article. 
In her time she was a rip-roaring 
suffragette and used to stand on 
the tail gates of wagons while 
pickup audiences of men derided 
her for trying to get it made legal 
for women to wear the britches. 
It would warm her old she-war- 
rior’s heart to hear that the cur- 
rent male animal is docilely help- 
less in the clutches of The Hand 
That Rocks the Cradle. 
Apparently a diminutive blonde, 
110 before breakfast and standing 
five foot two, can get away with 
laying down the law to six feet of 
brawn and breadwinning ability 
who, if he were not a perfect gen- 
tleman, could knock her galley- 
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west with a back swipe from his 
left thumb. The situation exists 
all right. Let him be ten minutes 
late to dinner or neglect to put 
away the lawn mower and she 
can, and frequently does, make 
this strong man tremble without 
resort to any other weapon than 
her own razor-edged tongue. 

Gentle pressure from a small 
wifely foot beneath the dinner 
table can make him slam _ the 
brakes on the Pat-and-Mike story 
he has started to tell the Throck- 
mortons. One word from her and 
he struggles out of the easy chair 
by the fire where, with a couple 
of old college friends, he has been 
basking in a congenial haze of to- 
bacco smoke end reminiscence, to 
dash out into ine night because 
it is time for Junior’s bottle. 

Naturally, the woman who 
makes her man walk the chalk 
line in little things is going to 
keep a daintily manicured finger 
in bigger hunks of pie as well. 
She will have her own ideas about 
everything from the shape of his 
mustache to the shape of his des- 
tinies. Granted — reluctantly — 
that entirely too many women, 
both wives and mothers, regard a 
man as a piece of raw modelling 
clay, the eventual virtues of which 
depend exclusively on their own 
skilled handiwork. Whatever 
rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are accorded him 
by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, his devoted helpmeet con- 
scientiously locks away in a bu- 
reau drawer and keeps the key, 
on the theory that, as the more 
responsible party, she should have 
charge of them. 


Bu Dr. Potter has dodged the 
problem of why the _ so-called 
stronger sex so often takes it. 
Just what kind of fatty degenera- 
tion of the spinal column has at- 
tacked our erstwhile lords and 
masters to make them crawl 
around to do our bidding at the 
crack of a totally imaginary whip? 
Not mere gallantry. 

Peace at any price, perhaps? 
But men ought to know by now 
that appeasement works no better 
in the domestic than in the inter- 
national arena, that bossiness 
thrives and fattens on submissive- 
ness. Naturally, it would be silly 
for a man to stage a small riot 
every time his wife asserts that 
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the Joneses live three miles away 
when he knows for sure they live 
five. Or even when she wants 
him to wear a green necktie in- 
stead of the red one he has laid 
out to go with his new brown 
suit. But when it’s a question of 
whether or not to lend 50 bucks 
to a down-and-out old friend, 
change jobs, or join the Navy, it’s 
every man’s duty to stick like a 
leech to what he thinks is right. 

Take Dr. Potter’s case of the 
young man who, but for the bully- 
ing of a couple of female crea- 
tures, might have become a 
“really great engineer.” Because 
he didn’t dast talk back to his 
mother, who wanted him to be- 
come a minister, or to his wife, 
whose heart was set on his be- 
coming an artist, he turned into 
a social-service worker and, one 
gathers, didn’t amount to a hill 
of beans. Tied to a woman’s 
apron strings! This poor fellow 
was bound hand and foot and 
gagged by them, without the least 
apparent trace of a struggle. Per- 
haps it is just as well he didn’t 
build bridges and such—he might 
have used lollipops in the girders. 

Marriage is a tricky kind of 
partnership at best. When you 
sign a business contract, you know 
just what is expected of you and 
the other guy. But no hard-and- 
fast rules govern who makes de- 
cisions as to how much rent you 
pay, when to spank Johnny, how 
many evenings to go out in a 
week, whether the dining-room 
really needs repapering. The 
only way a woman can think of 
to work out this unstable equilib- 
rium is to try her hand at run- 
ning the whole show. If her hus- 
band would only have the sand to 
hold down his own end, hammer- 
ing on the table when necessary, 
she would, whether or not she'll 
admit it, be much happier in the 
long run, certainly have much 
more respect for her partner—and 
the end product of mutual adjust- 
ment would stand a much better 
chance of making sense. 

If the male size 11B is clamped 
down firmly on the first symptoms 
of a wifely tendency to run hus- 
band as well as house, reasonable 
harmony is quite likely to be 
achieved. Very often the trouble 
sets in when a woman starts 
stretching her maternal feelings 
from her children, where they be- 


long, to include her husband, 
where they are distinctly out of 
place. Often he innocently fur- 
thers such an inclination on his 
wife’s part by calling her “mother” 
to boot. I know of a couple who, 
just in the nick of time, woke up 
to what was happening to what 
had been a gay, share-and-share- 
alike marriage. They immediately 
reverted to calling each other 
Ruth and Henry all over again 
and deliberately took a. second 
honeymoon away from their chil- 
dren. They claim it worked. 


Oxcz IN a great while it’s the 
husband who tries to do the mak- 
ing over. That really does result 
ina mess. It’s likeliest to happen 
in cases where the financial and 
social status of the couple has 
changed markedly since they 
were married, the husband adapt- 
ing more easily to the new money 
and the new set of terms, leaving 
his wife bewildered and behind. 
I’m thinking, for instance, of the 
Horatio Alger type who wangled 
himself by his own bootstraps 
from a_gas-station-cum-hot-dog- 
gery to the presidency of a big 
engineering concern. Back in the 
gas-station era he had married 
Molly, whose engaging smile, as 
she served customers, was a real 
business asset. But Molly didn't 
go over so well, her husband 
thought, at formal dinner parties 
She used the wrong fork, she 
laughed too loudly, her grammar 
was rough around the edges. 
Horatio didn’t waste much time 
on efforts at reformation. Instead 
he got himself a fancy lawyer and 
had a Reno divorce and a more 
appropriate new wife before poor 
Molly knew what had hit her. 

Certainly the misguided female 
who “for his own good” insists on 
running her husband’s life for him 
is a much commoner phenomenon, 
but also much more human and, 
if caught in time, perfectly cura- 
ble. Just generalizing about how 
bossy women are won’t do the 
trick. Neither will swapping 
rolling-pin jokes or winkingly re- 
ferring to “the ball and chain.” 
If you really crave a tolerable de- 
gree of freedom—with a good deal 
of tacit admiration from the little 
woman resulting—tell her politely 
but firmly what you mean to do, 
and do it. You’ve got nothing to 
lose but your chains. 
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Where War Plants 
Purr in Parlors 


By George Mawson 


O..:: a week a motor van 


tours 150 small houses in a North 
London, England, suburb. At 
each it dumps a load of greenish 
webbing; from each it collects sev- 
eral hundred finished harness 
belts for trench-mortar carriers. 

Since the housewives in these 
150 homes banded together a 
year ago to help local factories, 
swamped with Army orders, they 
have made millions of such belts 
—some of which saw action at 
Dieppe. Many of these women 
turn out six gross of harnesses a 
week. Each harness involves sew- 
ing on several buckles and mak- 
ing a handle and a mortar holder. 

All the workers are outside the 
ordinary industrial draft, either 
by reason of age or infirmity or 
because their home duties do not 
permit them to put in long hours 
at a factory. They are doing their 
bit in their own “parlor factories.” 

In Sussex County the Horsham 
Rotary Club started a small war 
plant. Manned by 150 unpaid 
workers, it has, since June, made 
more than 100,000 bomb parts. 

The “factory” cost hardly a 
cent. An automobile firm offered 
its showroom as a workshop; an 
engineering firm provided ma- 
chinery; other local concerns gave 
lighting and transport. 

Volunteer workers do two shifts 
—from 2 to 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon or from 6 to 10 in the eve- 
ning. A large proportion of the 
workers are unpaid. There is a 
waiting list of applicants, who will 
be taken on as contracts justify it. 

But this is only one such fac- 
tory. A one-man “factory” is be- 
ing run by a former London po- 
liceman who during the last war 
did special work on bomb parts. 
When this war came, he found an 
old machine of World War I lying 
disused in a London workshop. 
He bought it for a song and 
started making war products with 
his garage as a “factory.” He 
added other machines, including 
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THIS 83-YEAR-OLD grandmother made arms during the Boer War. Now she’s at it again, 
instructing a girl in one of Britain's littlke war factories, run by volunteer, unpaid workers 


one made from a 1925 auto en- 
gine, which turns out special 
bomb screws at the rate of 700 
an hour. 

A 57-year-old East Dulwich 
clergyman has turned his base- 
ment into a “one-man factory” in 
which he works several hours an 
evening, and 12 hours a day dur- 
ing vacations, on the construction 
of aircraft parts, correct to one- 
thousandth of an inch. A local 
factory uses every part he makes. 

A businessman whose firm was 
put out of commission by the out- 
break of war was determined that 
the machinery previously used by 
his engineering hobby should help 
the war effort. He retained his 
foreman-engineer, enlarged the 
garden shed he had used as a 
workshop, added some odds and 
ends of machinery, and set to 
work making bolts for accumu- 
lator boxes and unions for hydrau- 
lic pipes. His products are now 
flying in R.A.F. aircraft. 

In a little Lake District town is 
a garage which formerly boasted 
a lock-up shed some 15 feet 
square. It had only two sma!! 
lathes, a power hacksaw, and a 


whole 


drilling machine, and the 


garage was staffed only by the 


proprietor and his apprentice-me 
chanic 

But when war came, the owne! 
transformed the shed into a “fae 
tory.” Every night at blackout 


time he shut the garage and both 
men started work in the shed, pro- 
ducing washers for aeroengine 
controls. They worked long into 
the night. Later a mechanic on 
night shift at a local coach depot 
volunteered to join them as their 
“day shift” instead of spending his 
hours off duty at home 

A subcontract official in a big 
bomber factory has described the 
keenness of these workers. He 
visited one tiny “factory,” the roof 
of which had been blown off by a 
bomb the night before It wa 
raining the next day, but it didn’t 
stop the job,” he related When 
I went in, they had rigged umbrel 
las over the machines and the 
girls were working underneath 
them! And what they could not 
completely finish that day, they 
took home that night to file off the 
edges. That's the spirit of the lit- 
tle fellow.” 
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THE CHINESE 
HELP THEMSELVES 


N THE outskirts of Chengtu 
in Western China 500 women 
are spinning thousands of 
yards of woolen yarn on what look 
like the old American spinning 
wheels. Way up north, where the 
children make men in the 
Winter and wear padded clothing 
that makes them look deceptively 


Snow 


rotund, men and women gather in 
the courtyards of their homes and 
sing while they weave. Down on 
the Eastern 
can hear the occasional “pop-pop”’ 
of an enemy machine gun in the 
not too distant hills as a group of 


coast of China you 


men dip large squares of arm\ 
blankets into wooden tubs of dye 
On the other side of town hun- 
dreds of soldiers line up to carry 
away the huge bundles of finished 
and packed blankets 

Thus, all over China a new pat- 
tern is being people 
“working together” for a new life 
for themselves and their country 
Chinese Industrial 
Thousands __ of 


woven ol 


through the 
Cooperatives 
men and women are 


four- 


anonymous 
the member-owners of this 
year-old project. Their own well 
being and the future of China de 
pend to a great extent on how the 
Chinese Industrial Coéperatives 
will progress during the next few 
is a test of the famous 
and adapta- 


years. It 
“Chinese ingenuity” 
bility to an entirely new situation: 
a movement which calls for sacri- 
fice, inventive genius, and the 
complete unselfishness of each of 
its working members. 

The story of the destruction of 
Chinese coastal cities is not a new 
one, but it should be told from a 
new light. It did not take the in- 
vader long to bomb, burn, or cap- 
ture the industrial coastal centers 
of China. China had none of the 
fighting material that made the 
defense of such cities as Madrid, 
Warsaw. or Moscow live as epics 
in the storv of heroic sacrifice 
All the Chinese people could do 
was to leave their burning homes 
and factories where China’s eco- 
nomic wealth had been centered. 

It had taken China nearly 20 


32 


years to build up these industries. 
Gradually, during these years, the 
large factories supplanted the out- 
put of the age-old handicraft in- 
dustries inland, until the whole 
country became dependent for 
manufactured goods on the coastal 
cities and the great outside world 
which sent ships to these ports. 
When these centers were de- 
stroyed, China was left with an 
abundance of agricultural terri- 
tory, and no industry. 

Fifty million men, women, and 
children packed all they could 
carry on their backs and walked 
hundreds of miles into the interior. 
Many perished on the way. All 
begged for work—for something 
to do so that they could feed their 
families and keep alive their skills. 
There was no work. The farmers 
had plowed their family lands for 
years and needed no help. 

Meanwhile, in Shanghai, a 
group of men and women—Chi- 
nese. British. and American — 
were putting their heads together 
and thinking hard and fast. Some- 
thing had to be done, and it had 
to be done quickly. Facilities for 
taking care of the homeless wan- 
derers had soon become overtaxed 
and hopelessly overrun. The so- 
lution was simple. One: China 
needed manufactured goods des- 
perately. Two: China had mil- 
lions of skilled refugees begging 
for a chance to put their abilities 
at the disposal of their country. 
Three: Put them to work in small 
codéperatively owned and run in- 
dustries all through the interior 
of China. It was as simple as that 
—one, two, three. They decided 
to call the movement “Chinese 
Industrial Codperatives” and to 
bless it on its way with the slogan 
“Gung-Ho,” or “Work Together.” 

The next step was the all-impor- 
tant one of finance. Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr, then British Ambas- 
sador to China, brought the idea 
to Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, who in turn in- 
terested Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s 
Minister of Finance. In Septem- 
ber, 1938, with Dr. H. H. Kung as 


FAR IN THEIR country’s interior, men and women fr | 


China’s bombed coastal cities are building a new » 
nomic life upon industrial codperatives—unique wo 
groups which are producing more than 500 different ifn 
for army and civilian use. Yarn for blankets will co 
from the bamboo wheel (above) operated by a wong 
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By Harry E. Yarnell 


Iowa-born Admiral Yarnell served in three wars after his grad- 
uation from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1897, and was thrice 
He commanded the Asiatic Fleet from 1936 to 1939, 
He is honorary chairman of Indusco, the 
American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 











mber of a Shensi Province codperative. Here in a ma- 
e shop (above) a workman finishes a carding machine 
be used by a textile codperative. Only the most essen- 
parts of the machine are made of metal. Tools must 
made from memory. . . . Below: A smelting work- 
p. Its weight permits easy transfer in case of need. 
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president; with Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander who had been factory 
inspector in Shanghai, as chief ad 


visor; and with a half-million-dol 
lar loan from the Government, the 
C.L.C. started on its colorful road 
to succes 

Paochi, the dirtiest, noisiest, and 
most pest-ridden refugee center In 
China’s Northwest. was the birth 
scene of the first industrial coGp- 
erative. Nine blacksmiths, gar 
nered from nine different sections 
of Paochi, were brought together 
and convinced that they could do 
better if they their re- 
sources and materials and tackled 
their work together. They figured 
that there was nothing to lose, so 
with a loan from the C.I.C. and 
the pep talk given them by Scot- 
Kwang-mien 


pooled 


land-educated = Li 
ringing in their ears, they started 
out as “a bundle of nine strong 
instead of nine separate 
weak sticks.” Trials and tribula- 
tions there were many. Periodi- 
cally the nine men divided their 
possessions into nine separate 
piles and went off grumbling to 
their nine little corners, but the 
beautiful new workshop now 
housing C.I.C. Workshop Number 
1 is a testimonial to the final 
workability of the idea 

News spread like wildfire, and 
cooperatives took life in all parts 
of China. There were medical- 
gauze, sterilized-cotton, drug, and 


sticks 


medicine coéperatives to supply 
the Army and civilians. There 
were coal, iron, and steel smelting 
workshops trying desperately to 
make up the great lack of these 
materials. There were machinery 
and tool-making cooperatives, 
building the machines to produce 
vital necessities. From the ma- 
chines, manned by other codper- 
ators, poured textiles for uniforms 
and clothing, army blankets, print- 
ers’ type, pistons, land 
mines, hand grenades, alcohol— 
some 500 different items. 

With this new work came new 
confidence in themselves. Old 


axles, 


men and women 
been able to spell 
in China’s difficul 
eracy classes \ 
in the codperat 
primary chool 

clinics came 

could now 

the Chinese equivalent 
primary school and go on to one 
of the 


schools to learn how to 


> 1 + 
Bailie technical training 


pecome a 


mechanic, chemist. or technician 


Then came another big blow to 


China: the Burma 


closed. The last source of mate 


Road Was 


rial from the outside world was 
cut off. The only entry remain 
ing, of any significance, was the 
alr route, and this had not been 
Now China 


must rely on herself for the vital 


suffic iently dev eloped 


goods she needed so desperately 
The Chinese Industrial Coéper- 

chal- 

have pledged this 


have accepted the 
lenge. They 
year to double their membership 
and treble their output. That will 


mean more than 4 million dollars’ 


atives 


worth of goods to be produced 
monthly. In Chinese materials it 
is a staggering amount 

The “Gung-Ho’” is flying proudly 
[t stands for 


lipped 


in China these days 
the heroic woman 
back into a Japanese-occupied vil- 


who 


lage to save a loom left behind by 
her weaving coéperative It 
stands for the young engineer who 
gave up a lucrative job in Shang- 
hai so that he could go out among 
the people and mobilize them into 
the economic battle to save China 
It stands for the hidden little 
“plain clothes” codperatives oper- 
ating behind the invader’s lines 
who don’t dare show their ‘““Work 
Together” sign, but wear their 
badges behind their coat 
3ut most of all, “Gung-Ho” stands 


lapels 


for China’s determination to win 
this war at all costs. 

In the words of the C.I.C.: “Tf 
we are bombed once, we will re- 
build once. If we are bombed ten 
times, we will rebuild ten times!” 
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Ol’ Man River 


Wakes Up/ 


By Clarence T. Case 


St. Louis, Mo., Attorney and Rotarian 





‘Huck’ Finn floated lazily down the Mississippi 
Not so the barges, loaded with coal 
and grain and other products of a fertile valley, 
now hurrying to meet military and civilian needs. 


on a raft. 


I. MY early youth I imagined 
the Mississippi as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Living in 
an inland town, I had not seen the 
mighty stream, but I had read and 
reread The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn. I envied Huck and 
“the Nigger Jim.” Again and 
again, I dreamed of the joy of 
drifting with them on their crude 
raft, lying flat on my back and 
gazing upward at the twinkling 
stars and the shining moon. But 
my childhood dream never mate- 
rialized just that way. This is how 
it really happened: 

When my father decided I was 
old enough to accompany him and 
my mother on one of his annual 
Fall trips to buy merchandise, he 
took us to Quincy, Illinois. There, 
for the first time, the river of my 
dreams appeared before my eyes. 
But instead of boarding a raft, I 
was escorted over a gang plank 
on what appeared to me the most 
gorgeous floating palace ever cre- 
ated by the ingenuity of man— 
the steamboat of the ‘80s—Robert 
Fulton’s invention at the apex of 
its perfection. 

The clean white paint, the 
gilded facades of the salon, the 
snug little staterooms, the gaudy 
square pilot house on top, the two 
gigantic smokestacks, and, oh!, 
that bounteous dinner served by 
white-coated darkies—a feast fit 
for Lucullus! On the top deck, I 
felt the thrill of sailing under the 
starry sky and bright moon. The 
rhythmic groans of the paddle 
wheels and their splashing in the 


A BRAWNY worker of 
the river takes firm hold 
as freight shipping on his 








“line” is on the upgrade. 


water were strange and delightful 
music to my ear. The silvery foam 
in our wake seemed like a huge 
captive sea serpent lashing and 
struggling for its freedom. Fi- 
nally, I was lulled to sleep listen- 
ing to the spirituals sung by the 
roustabouts on the deck below. 

Morning came. We reached the 
city of St. Louis. There, all along 
the granite-paved water front I 
beheld innumerable argosies of 
commerce, some equal in grandeur 
to our own. They were coming and 
going. On the levee were huge 
piles of merchandise. Negro ste- 
vedores were carrying heavy bur- 
dens on their backs, loading and 
unloading. Second mates were 
shouting and swearing at them in 
the language of the water front. 
The place was alive. 

Today from my law office in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building (a name 
reminiscent of old days), high 
above the city street, I look out 
upon that grand old river, the 
Mississippi, rolling along. But the 
scene has changed. 

Old warehouses and counting 
rooms that once lined the river 
front were torn down long ago to 





Photo: Farber from Publix 


make way for the Memorial Plaza. 
Instead of innumerable packets 
on the river are a few drab- 
looking barges pushed around by 
little chugging tugboats. Gone are 
the shouting mates and Negroes; 
mechanical hoisting cranes now 
load and unload the cargoes, along 
railroad sidings and other places. 
No more are the passengers going 
to and _ fro. 
No longer do 
you hear 
shouts of 
welcome, or 
see waving 
good-bys. No 
joyous wed- 
ding parties 
now speed 
the honey- 
mooners em- 
barking on 
the river of 
life. The old 
scenes are just a memory... . 
So much for the poetry of the 
past. We live in the prosaic pres- 
ent. Waterway transportation is 
taking on new and different forms 
in our ever-progressing world. 
The United States Government 
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has spent more than half a billion 
dollars on inland-waterway im- 
provements since World War I. 
More than 27,500 miles of river 
ynd other inland channels, exclu- 
sive of the Great Lakes, now offer 
depths of from six feet to “no bot- 
tom,” sufficient for barge trans- 
portation, and are carrying about 
one-fifth of the freight commerce 
of the United States, serving 30 
States in the Mississippi River 
basin alone. Boats with their 
laden barges ply from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul southward to 
Davenport, Iowa, and across the 
Hennepin Canal to the Illinois 
River and so to Chicago and the 
Great Lakes; or on southward to 
New Orleans, to the Gulf, and 
along the inland waterway to 
Houston and Corpus. Christi, 
Texas. 

Joining Ol’ Man River as he 
totes his loads to the sea are the 
Missouri River, now bringing 
barges from the Dakotas; the 
White, Arkansas, Black, Ouachita, 
and Red Rivers, all navigable over 
much of their distances through 
Arkansas and Louisiana; the Ohio 
River, connecting the basin with 
Pittsburgh and bringing much 
commerce from numerous rivers 
navigable over distances from 50 
miles to the Tennessee River’s 700 
miles of channel from Knoxville 
to Paducah, Kentucky. 

No enemy submarines can get 
at the shipping on any of those 


TYPICAL wartime barge 
tow on the Mississippi. 


Fepruary, 1943 


thousands of miles of waterway 
controlled by Ol’ Man River! 

Incidentally, they’re making nu- 
merous ocean-going craft for war 
purposes on the Mississippi and 
tributaries. Some are sub chasers, 
others invasion barges—and all 
mean business 

Today. war supplies constitute 
75 percent of inland-waterway 
hauling. Here comes a tow of the 
American Barge Line up from 
Louisiana, loaded principally with 
sulphur to go into munitions 
There goes a Federal Line tow of 
barges downstream to Cairo, ther 


up the Ohio: scrap iron bound for 


Eastern steel mills. Here come 
barges of sugar—all under Gov- 
ernment supervision, you can bet 
—meeting a big tow of manufac- 
tured steel articles from the Twin 
Cities, from Chicago and Detroit. 

Corn leads the list of grains car- 
ried by water, followed by wheat, 
barley, and rye. But there’s no 
export of grains as in peacetime 
days, so grain towing has fallen 
off. Some still moves to home cen- 
ters for further distribution. The 
Cumberland River has been spot- 
ted with tows of grain for new 
mills in Nashville. 

Gasoline and fuel oil make up a 
big percentage of the total water- 
way freight at present, taking 
much of the pressure from rail 
roads, trucks, and pipe lines. 
Many old steel barges have been 
converted to gasoline tankers 


Map by H. Charles Underwood 


Bulkheads are welded crosswise 
making compartments for the 
liquid. Some barges carry a total 
of 8,000 to 10,000 barrels—1,000 
tons and up—of gasolire. Lately 
some big fellows have been turned 
out, 300 feet long, 40 feet wide 
and ten feet deep, accommodating 
16,000 barrels 

The American Barge Line Com 
pany now ships ten boats, three of 
them steamers and seven Diesel 


} 


motor vessels Average horse 


power of the steamers is 712 


} 


riven 


while most of the motor- 
boats develop 2,000 horsepower 
And despite some rivermen’s nos 
talgic preference for steamboats, 
those horsepower figures explain 
the shift to motors. This line lists 
191 barges in service 

The phone rings in the office of 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Captain R. J. Clay answers. It’s 
New Orleans. 

“Are you able to handle 11,000 
tons in an immediate tow down 
stream?” 

Captain knows the stuff must 
go through. Military equipment— 
and Ol’ Man River must do his 
part. The barges are assembled. 
The mechanical loaders do their 
work. The 29 men of the crew are 
on the slick Diesel job. The sig- 
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IT'S ST. LOUIS IN MAY 


Rotary International's 34th 
annual Convention is scheduled 
to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
from May 20 to 24. 











nals sound—and away they go 

Depth of the river, a vital mat- 
ter every day of the year to river 
shippers, governs the load of the 
barges, but maximum  down- 
stream tow is usually 20,000 tons, 
while upstream is about 10,000 
tons. 

Yes, all the old river pilots of 
Mark Twain’s day would have 
rubbed their eyes in wonder. 

They'd also have tipped their 
caps in recognition of the skill of 
the modern boat masters, I can as- 
sure you. Imagine the task of 
pushing a score or more barges, 
lashed together, around great 
bends and over winding channels. 
The pilot must know the pull or 
push of the current, the weight of 
the wind, the length of time it 
takes to swing the huge load the 
desired number of yards. 

Record tow was made recently 
by Captain Clay, when he shep- 
herded 37 barges in front of his 
powerful Mississippi Valley boat 
Ohio down the big Father of Wa- 
ters. When he reached Memphis, 
the newspapers sent photograph- 
ers out to catch the event. Im- 
agine getting that 37-barge tow 
between the piers of great bridges 
over the river—or the disaster 
that would follow a miscalcula- 
tion! Piloting the barge tows is a 
man’s game, and these modern 
river pilots know how to play it. 

There are two important advan- 
tages to waterway transportation 
over all other forms: 

First, economy. The roadbed is 
there, for those with boats and 
barges to use it, just as it has been 
since the first traders brought 
their stuff to market in boats they 
poled or paddled. It will always 
be there, constantly improved as 
public money is spent to keep its 
channels dredged and _ private 
money finds an increasing return 
in the service rendered. 

Second, movements of bulk or 
volume commodities are possible 
by water that could not be made 
by any other carriers. Iron ore 
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from Minnesota and Michigan, for 
example. More than 100 million 
tons of it were produced and 
shipped through the Soo locks be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron during 1942. Heavy goods, 
raw materials, are the rivers’ chief 
load. They move bulky loads that 
no railroad cars or trucks could 
get under. 

As to what might be expected 
when peace comes again, one huge 
barge was towed from Evansville 
Indiana, to Guntersville, Alabama 

-farthest point south on the Ten- 
nessee—carrying 190 new automo- 
biles. That was just before the 
rationing order. After the war, 
you'll see that again. 

A motor vessel went down- 
stream recently with a caisson for 
the Panama Canal locks supported 
by five barges. The length of that 
tow was 658 feet. Ol’ Man River 
never strained a ripple. 

Major General Eugene Reybold, 
chief of Army Engineers, has wel! 
stated the matter: “Considered as 
a roadbed, the freight capacity of 
a waterway is practically unlim- 
ited.” 

General Reybold and his engi- 
neers have recommended the con- 
struction and use of wooden oil 
barges, since steel now is needed 
so urgently for critical military 
uses. One hundred tugs and 400 
barges were authorized in Decem- 
ber for inland waterways, to be 
made principally of wood, and 
construction has started. They 
will be rushed into service to sup- 
ply homes with fuel oil, and when 


that shortage has been reliey: 
they will continue to carry oil | 
commercial and military use. 

The Transportation Act of 1! 
placed United States inland wat 
carriers under the jurisdiction 
the Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion, with control over rates a 
services. Railroads, trucking co 
panies, and barge lines are 1 
working as a unit to move goo 
for Uncle Sam and his soldi 
and citizens where they are most 
needed in the war effort. 

Yes, Ol’ Man _ River  n 
stretches his muscles and ben 
his back to a mighty task, wh 
all his old friends—and his ni 
friends—say, “Atta boy! Keep it 
up! You’re doing fine!” 


From the Foregoing— 


You will gather that St 
(Syd Louis, Missouri, site of Ro 
tary’s 1943 Convention, is 

note approximately the ge 
graphical center of America’s natu) 
waterway system. The map on page 
35 adds proof. About elements of that 
system many books have been writt: 
Readers will recall William Lyon 
Phelps’ review in the May, 1941, Ro 
TARIAN Of Dorothy Gardiner’s Wes/ 
the River (Crowell, $3.50), a biography) 
of the Missouri River, the Mississip)i's 
principal western tributary. In Do 
the Mississippi (Houghton-Mifflin, s:) 
R. Raven-Hart tells the story of 
journey on the Father of Waters i) 
foldboat. Readers wishing a r 
source of stories and pictures of 
steamboat days should consider HH 
bert and Edward C. Quick’s Mississi)) 
Steamboatin’ (Holt). 

Fortune magazine presented a t! 
ough study of the Mississippi River 
system in its July, 1942, issue.—Ebs 








Photo: Mississippi Valli Assn. 
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A TYPICAL scene on a Mississippi River levee in the old packet-boat days. High above 
the deck loaded with cotton rode the pilot—then, and now, the aristocrat of the river. 
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By Elmer T. Peterson 


{ssociate Editor, The Oklahoman; 


AS 


Rotarian, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I. WE truly believe in democra- 
ey. we must be convinced that the 
plements of lasting peace con- 

t of the people themselves— 

indreds of millions of them. 

Government has its logical, all- 

portant function. Governments 
must use coercion in emergency to 
put down crime and_ disorder. 
Governments must meet force 
with crushing force. 

But here is a dilemma: While 
we stand for freedom and democ- 
racy. there can, in the long run, be 
no such thing as a forcible world 
conquest by democracy. A recent 
editorial in Britain Today puts 
this aptly, saying: 

Democracy is not a national but an 
international conception. .. . Too often 
in the past we have thought of de- 
mocracy as something which _ safe- 
guarded the interests of, say, Britain 
or America or France, or some other 
democratic State, whereas by its na- 
ture it aims at safeguarding the inter- 
ests of human beings in all countries. 

Now, note the third point of the 
Atlantic Charter: 

They [President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill] respect the 
rights of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will 
live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them. 

And the eighth point urges 
“abandonment of force” by all na- 
tions—not just the Axis powers, 
but the United Nations as well. 

Many people mistakenly believe 
the Atlantic Charter advocates 
some sort of world State or super- 
police power. But a great metro- 
politan journal comments as fol- 
lows: 

We hear it stated that either Amer- 
ica must police the world or maintain 
a great army and navy for its own 
protection. ...Of course no- such 
choice is involved. If America is to 
act as world policeman, its army must 
be sufficient not only to protect its own 
territory, but also sufficient to send 
forces into the far corners of the world 
to put down incipient disturbers of the 
peace. ... Grant the ability of the 
American people to build and maintain 
such an armed force, have they the 
tomach to use it? There is a point on 
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“Rotary Must Not Fail Again 


To win the peace for democracy, citizens must be 
schooled in respect and understanding for others. 


which the advocates of the policing 
theory are not saving too much 

That is the dilemma. A league 
or an assembly will be valuable as 
an educational clearinghouse, but 
when it comes to use of force, we 
are walking on eggs. In tranquil 
times national opinion in a democ- 
racy tends toward an instinctive 
dislike of meddling in other peo- 
ple’s business. You cannot blame 
the people for this, since they but 
follow the principle of self-deter- 
mination of all nations which was 
so admirably expressed by Wood- 
row Wilson in 1918. 

Can we, then, play the trump 
card of force and the no-trumo 
card of no-force at the same time? 

While our victorious soldiers 
are policing Axis cities and our 
diplomats are holding conferences, 
somebody has got to do a fast. 
smart, effective job of convincing 
the people of the defeated coun- 
tries that the victorious democra- 
cies do not propose permanently 
to enslave them or to deprive 
them of a decent living. This 
means wholesale mutual educa- 
tion, behind the military and dip- 
lomatic lines, for we can’t make 
other people understand our point 
of view unless we know theirs. 

Rotary International has the 
ready-made organization for such 
a world adventure. It can give 
direction to a surge of all free peo- 
ple—if it has the vision and the 
imagination. I believe it has. 

Governments must codperate 
with their citizens. of course, mak- 
ing various international adjust- 
ments, particularly those of an 
economic nature, to eliminate 
causes of friction and misunder- 
standing. But in the realm of 
mass psychology in democracies, 
they are virtually powerless. It 
is like a quarrel between farmers 
over line fences. The disputants 
may go to law and secure number- 
less formal agreements, but if they 
fail to change their attitudes and 
to disarm mentally, they will keep 
on having trouble. 


In primitive tongues, the word 


for “stranger” was precisely the 
same as the word for “enemy 
“Hostis” meant “seen at a di 
tance.” Only bv wearing away 


this concept will we achieve a dur 
able world peace And we do it 
by getting away from a smug pro 
vincialism; by studving the litera 
ture, drama, art, and general cul 
ture of other people; and. by 
getting to know them 

If Rotary and the various inter 
national religious, educationa! 
and friendship groups had done 
an aggressive, thorough job in the 
20s and ’30s, setting up more ex- 
changes of junior business execu 
tives, student and professor for 
ums, and a series of international 
universities or institutes of mu 
tual education, there would have 
been no war in 1939! 

When Rotary took one repre 
sentative from each business and 
profession in a community, it did 
a profoundly important thing 
which is the inner secret of Ro 
tary’s success. Rotary has torn 
down the barriers between spe 
cialists. It has made a start among 
nations. 


Bbrsry is vitally concerned 
with the underpinnings of democ 
racy, which can be cemented only 
by personal goodwill of the hun- 
dreds of millions. Rotary believes 
in a federation of fellowship, not 
a mechanical superstate or a 
scheme for salvation handed down 
from the top. Composed of prac- 
tical men, who have succeeded by 
hard work, it knows that the sim- 
ple remedy for the world’s ills is 
hard work. 

This planetary war calls for the 
most prodigious surge of toiling, 
sweating democracy the world has 
ever seen, struggling manfully up- 
ward and onward toward an eco- 
nomic peace of a sturdy home gov 
ernment and a peace among na- 
tions that is based on the enlight- 
ened goodwill of the peoples them- 
selves. 


























OR YEARS after World War I, 
bands of “little gray wolves” — 
homeless, abandoned children 

roamed the streets and alleys of 

some of the war-stricken coun- 
tries, robbing and killing and 
maiming with an abandon and 
viciousness that shocked even 
adults hardened _ by 
Frightful juvenile 

probably will reign again in many 
ravaged cities after this global 


conflict 
criminality 


‘truggle is concluded 

You can hardly pick up a news- 
paper today but what you read of 
some horrible crime committed by 
a youth. A young fellow kills his 
parents with an ax and conceals 
their bodies in the trunk of the 
family car. A hitchhiker catches 
a ride with two social workers, 
strips and attacks them, and, as 
they run from him, shoots them 
down. A schoolboy murders his 
playmate; an adolescent lover cuts 
the throat of his high-school 
sweetheart. Boy gangs rob and 
then kill their victims for a thrill. 
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Girls who should be playing with 
dolls and mothering pets are gun- 
men’s “molls.”’ 

Delinquency in many Ameri- 
can communities is skyrocketing. 
Women of ill repute and vice dis- 
tricts now give the police rela- 
tively little trouble. Social dis- 
eases are being spread by young 
girls, 12 to 17 years of age, who 
take to the world’s oldest profes- 
sion not for money, but for a thrill. 
Indulgent parents in good house- 
holds are unwittingly contribut- 
ing many to this new type of way- 
ward girls. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, noted 
sociologist of the University of 
Chicago, reports that juvenile de- 
linquency since Pearl Harbor has 
increased 9 percent in Chicago 
and 17 percent in Los Angeles. 
In England the jump has been 50 
percent. Police of many cities as- 
sert their main trouble is with 
voung girls who swarm through 
the taverns making pickups of sol- 
diers, sailors, and war workers. 
Judge Harry L. Eastman, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, states that delinquency 
throughout Cuyahoga County, 
which had fallen steadily for a 
decade, is shooting upward. 

One of the most thorough stud- 
ies of war and delinquency has 
been made by Miss Helen D. 
Pigeon in Hartford, Connecticut, a 
city which was early crowded 
with defense plants and which 
consequently felt the unsettling 
effects of the war sooner than 
most cities. She asserts there is 
an increasing tendency for chil- 
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dren to run in gangs, stealing cars 
and breaking into parking mete 
to get nickels. In one year th 
number of juvenile delinquent 
jumped from 553 to 614; missing 
children increased from 90 to 197 
and truancy cases rose from 1,382 
to 1,590. 

She describes a gang of grad: 
school boys, 12 to 15 years old 
whom police rounded up _ fo 
breaking into cars and stealing a: 
ticles. One of the boys had thus 
secured a revolver and the gang 
had laid plans for holdups during 
blackouts. Forty boys, several o! 
them only 10 or 11 years of ag 
were caught breaking into park 
ing meters to get spending money, 
while a third gang of juvenile rob 
bers confessed robbing seven 
homes of $1,400 in one day. They 
were boys 12 to 14 years old. 

A warning of the seriousness of 
the situation was issued recently 
by none other than J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in 
emergency conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs 
of Police. He said that “juvenil 
delinquency is mounting rapidly, 
and unless we all do our jobs bet 
ter, we can expect another era 0! 
lawlessness such as swept the 
country after the last war.” 

For several months the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, 
which for more than 30 years has 
sought to aid endangered youth of 
the second city of America, has 
been making a study of wartime 
problems and youth. Let me 
quote verbatim from investiga- 
tors’ reports regarding conditions 
existent in Chicago, but duplicated 
in hundreds of other cities and 
war centers: 

A tavern: “Many young sailors a) 
teen-age girls drinking here.” 

A shady hotel: “Two young runaw: 


PARENTS gone, this bewildered English tot 
makes his way amid wreckage of his home. 
Every fifth British home has been bombed. 
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Don t Forget 
the Children 


WARSI (EM Tiibiclae| 


Executive Director, 


Chicago Juvenile Protective Association 


girls live here. Took a sailor they met 
vyntown to their room and tried to 


b him.” 

Burlesque theater: “Vulgar, obscene 

ow. Minors and uniformed men fre- 

uent.” 

Cheap hotel: “Permits young girls 
ind sailors to rent rooms. Has already 
been prosecuted twice for contributing 
to delinquency of minors.” 

School store: “Selling obscene pub- 
lications to children.” 

Our survey indicates that Chica- 
go has at least 5,000 lawless tav- 
roadhouses, shady hotels, 
and questionable amusement cen- 
ters which are exploiting youth, 
particularly young girls and un- 
der-age members of the armed 
forces. It is not exceptional; Chi- 
cago is also noted for its hospital- 
ity to soldiers and sailors, and its 
great Servicemen’s Centers are 
known around the world. It has 
both good and bad to offer the 
young. Its evils exist elsewhere 
in at least the same proportion, 
and more so in many places, so the 
local picture drawn for illustration 
is really national 

Another storm that threatens 
the coming generation is the evil 
home environment which has been 
made acute by war conditions. As 
all social workers know, the great- 
est cause of delinquency is the 
broken home—the home broken 
by death, divorce, desertion, crime, 
poverty, or discord. Where chil- 
dren have the security of a good, 
congenial home, the chances of 
Waywardness are almost nil. When 
the breakup comes, the tendency 


erns, 


PREVENTION of juvenile delinquency starts 
with babies. These are in a typical day 
nursery while parents are in war work. 
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skyrockets. The war has called 
millions of fathers, husbands, and 
older brothers into the service 

that is inevitable. At the same 
time, the danger to children in- 
volved is increased Mil 
dertaken war work by ne- 
cessity, through a 
otic motive, or by 


patrl 
the de 


money 


+ } 


sire to have more 
Whatever the reason, and 
however laudable, the 
threat to 
fare grows 

Most of these 
make heroic efforts to pro 


heir children, 


children Ss wel 
mothers 
vide for t 


and 
ceed. On the othe 


many of them suc 
hand, 
some are neglectful, indifferent, or 
careless, and they thrust upon a 
community problems that must be 
met or a staggering cost will be 
paid in the future in crime, 1m 
morality, and degeneracy 

This picture is most vividly por 
believe, in what our 


found in 


trayed, I 


workers more extreme 


cases. I quote from their reports: 
“Tt found children quarantined in 

damp basement, mother working.” 
“Children on streets until parents 


got home. Undernourished and needed 
medical care.” 
“Babies left in care of 7-vear-old girl 


Terribly neglected.” 


“A 10-year-old girl doing all the 
housework and caring fo ounger 
children.” 

“Both parents work in this home, 
and drink to excess Leave feeble- 
minded girl alone all day Men visit 


her. She’s now pregnant.’ 

“We found in one home baby 
left in two rooms with 19 white 
rats and a dog.” 


lions of mothers have un- 


“Mother rks from 3 P.M. to 4 A.M 
Children and home neglected 

“Babies left alone from 8 o'clock 
the n ! g 1:30 in é 
while } ¢ Ss 
factories 

“Me ll ve 
ind lé é r ( 

Pare ( 
i he t S ¢ 

5 4 { 
@T) \ 

Children ! , } } 

waren are e€a } choo } 
great numbers to go to work. the 
lure of easv money outdo he 
attractiveness of stud In some 
Cases tnis 1s necessary: 1n oO ot 
them it is not. Restlessness surg 
over student bodies. and truancie 
“11 } 

and runaways pecome ominou 
mye 1 . ae . a] 
frequent Unscrupulous employ 


ers keep children working late at 


night, which is provocative of mi 

chief. Ten- and 11l-vear-olds are 
found around small stores and 
shops and tavern often until 


midnight We have had con 
plaints of children 
til t A.M. on iob 


This factual presentation could 


being kept 
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go on interminably, but this is suf- 
ficient to make us understand that 
a critical situation is at hand. It 
is hardly worth while to win a war 
abroad if we lose it at home—that 
is, if the oncoming generation 
loses its health, its morals, and its 
ideals. We see all about us ‘the 
devastating effects of war on 
youth; and that is only a token 
of the crime and violence and im- 
morality to come if we do not use 
every resource to check the spread 
of the contagion now. 


EncLanp has had three years 
of experience with this war-born 
problem. Her delinquency prob- 
lem was accentuated, of course, by 
the mass evacuation of millions of 
children from cities, by the bomb- 
ings, and by the congestion in air- 
raid shelters. Leading English 
authorities cite as provocative of 
delinquency these factors: break- 
up of family life; decline of pa- 
rental control, due to war preoccu- 
pation; diversion of attention of 
police, social, and welfare author- 
ities to emergency tasks; abnor- 
mally high wages paid to juve- 
niles, and association of young- 
sters with sophisticated people 
and amusements; disruption of 
schools and disorganization of 
clubs and other established recrea- 
tion centers; general wartime 
“abandon,” carelessness, and in- 
difference to constructive ideals 
and religion. 

Welfare workers found the 
breakup of families more damag- 
ing than bombing casualties. One 
said that even though evacuation 
worked perfectly, “the removal of 
children from their own homes 
has had most unpleasant emotion- 
al consequences and has resulted 
in an army of unhappy children, 
the same kind you get in broken 
homes. Ordinarily 75 percent of 
delinquents come from broken 
homes.” 

After being in the war for two 
years, and after costly trial-and- 
error procedures, Britain unoffi- 
cially adopted (through a new ed- 
ucation fellowship conference) a 
charter setting forth “basic, mini- 
mum rights for all children, above 
considerations of sex, race, nation- 
ality, creed, or social position.” It 
provides: 

“The right of every child to 
proper food, clothing, and shelter 
must be recognized and supplied, 
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with the nation assuming the final 
responsibility; adequate medical 
treatment must be available for 
all; all must have equal opportu- 
nities in full-time schooling, and 
there must be universal religious 
training.” 

A veteran war correspondent in 
London last year studied the rela- 
tionship of the war and mounting 
delinquency in Britain and wrote 
a series of illuminating articles on 
how that war-torn land had fought 
this internal enemy. He climaxed 
his stories with some “‘don’t’s” to 
Americans: 

1. Don’t close schools or curtail 
their activities anywhere if you 
can help it. Don’t call up school- 
teachers for service or let them 
enlist; expand—as England has 
done in spite of war—instead of 
cutting down on normal educa- 
tional activities. (This journal- 
ist’s view is that Britain “will pay 
for a generation” for permitting 
its teachers to enlist, and calls it 
“a sad mistake.”’) 

2. Don’t close clubs or recrea- 
tion centers. Increase activities 
of such organizations as Knights 
of Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
and all settlements and_ play- 
grounds. A good Boy Scout or 
Y.M.C.A. leader or a good play- 
ground supervisor can do as much 
for his country guiding youth as 
he can at the front. 

3. Avoid the breakup of fam- 
ilies as much as possible involved 
in conscripting fathers for mili- 
tary service or mothers for indus- 
try. If they must be used in war 
service, be sure that every child 
has some responsible relative or 
friend to care for him. 

4. Don’t throw an army of 
youngsters into industry haphaz- 
ardly, and don’t overpay employed 
youths. 

England’s message to the war- 
weary world is one that is very 
sound and practical. What it has 
learned at great cost it gives to us 
freely. If we act accordingly, we 
can be the gainers. Fortunately, 
the war problem is not insoluble. 
It follows a definite pattern, so we 
can chart our action efficiently. 
We know now the main task is to 
keep the home fires burning, giv- 
ing very young children as nearly 
a normal, secure, and cheerful 
home life as is possible. We know, 
too, that we must keep community 
activities, such as schools, clubs, 


recreational centers, churches, 
welfare organizations, function 
at peak efficiency; and that th 
must be ceaseless vigilance in 
battle against vice and rigor 
prosecution of exploiters of youth 
both girls and boys and men of 
the armed forces, for profit. \\e 
must always get there “fust: 
with the mostest” in the way of 
protective forces. 

The United States Children’s 
Bureau recently issued a fo 
point program which calls all cit- 
izens to unite to “guard children 
from injury in war zones; protect 
children from neglect, exploita- 
tion, and undue strain in defense 
areas; strengthen the home life of 
children whose parents are mobi- 
lized for war or war production; 
and conserve, equip, and free chil- 
dren of every race and creed to 
take their part in democracy.” 
The Bureau adds that more than 
1,000 communities in at least 500 
counties are “critical defens: 
areas,” and its protective plan is 
primarily for them—but it can be 
applied to all communities of 
America. 

Governments are concerned 
with these problems and are work- 
ing toward their solution; but, in 
the final analysis, it is a commu- 
nity task, in war as in peace, to 
protect local youth and guide it 
into good-citizenship channels 
Now, as we bend our every effort 
to win the war on the battlefield, 
let us also exercise every facility 
to win it at home. Every com- 
munity, in one way or another— 
whether it is in a war-factory or 
military-camp area or not—feels 
the impact of the conflict. 


Rorary and other service clubs 
might well take the leadership in 
a thoroughgoing study of the loca! 
situation; and on the basis of that 
survey, and with knowledge at 
hand of Governmental aid avail- 
able, formulate an effective pro- 
gram. It can be done. I know a 
peaceful village of 1,900—Wil- 
mington, Illinois—which became 
a warfactory center overnight 
Its people met and planned their 
huge job, so that war workers and 
natives are now a happy family. 
with no vice, no rural slums, and 
no delinquency. What Wilmins- 
ton did other communities can do 
It will mean the saving of mult! 
tudes of war-threatened youth. 
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@ Savings in Lamps. Redesigned fluo- 
ent lamps, whose lighting efficiency 
otablv high, are now being produced 

minimum amounts of metals and 
ey critical materials. The saving 
ounts to about 95 percent of the 
etal normally required in customary 
metal units. 

@ Tin-Saving Cans. The progressive 

teps by which tin cans have been made 

to save this scarce metal illustrate what 
can be accomplished even in applica- 
tions where fiber cans are as yet unsat- 
isfactory. Normal cans of hot dipped 
tin plate made with lead-tin solder re- 
quire 4.07 pounds of tin per 1,000 cans. 
If electrolytic tin plate is used with lead- 
silver solder, 1,000 cans require only 1.27 
pounds of tin. Where the sides of the 
can are electrolytic tin plate, the ends, 
Bonderized plate, and the solder, a lead- 
silver alloy, only .8 pounds of tin will 
be needed per 1,000 cans. Where fiber 
cans can be used, both steel and tin are 
saved. The first step is to a fiber can 
with Bonderized ends, saving 65 percent 
of the metal of a customary can, and 
from that to an all-fiber can with no 
metal. Each type of can has its own 
important applications. 


@ Light for Flaw Finding. Orange-yel- 
low light from the sodium arc light, fa- 
miliar in safety lighting of highways, 
increases the accuracy of vision of in- 
spectors seeking flaws in work. The 
principle is familiar to students of phys- 
ics that lenses focus light of a single 
wave length, or color, more accurately 
than they can white light made up of all 
This effect is equally important 
whether the lens is in an optical instru- 
ment or in the observer’s eye. Minute 
flaws in surfaces are thus more readily 
detected by monochromatic sodium light 
than by sunlight. 


colors. 


® Oil-Burner Protection. Burners often 
trouble from the formation of 
gum from the fuel oil used in them. <Ac- 
cording to a recently issued patent, the 
way to prevent this is to add a solvent 
to oil itself. Mixtures of ethyl acetate 
and dibutyl phthalate are suggested. 
Added in small amounts to the oil, these 
solvents are reported to prevent forma- 
tion of new gum and to dissolve deposits 
already formed. 


cause 


® Industry's War Paints. Besides cam- 
ouflage paints to make factories in- 
visible, wartime industries are speeding 
up work substantially by applying 
bright paints to machines to improve 
the vision and efficiency of workers. 
Choice of colors and finishes depends on 
the type of work being done, but the 
effect is to brighten spots that otherwise 
might be dark. Nonwar workers can 
enefit from the same treatment of their 
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machines. Increases of production as 
much as 10 to 15 percent are reported 
plants 
and mistakes and rejects are 


a new minimum 


from adopting this technique, 


reduced to 


@ New Nickels. Among made 
scarce by war demands, nickel stands 
high—so high, in fact, that the 
named for the metal is 
minted without nickel. One might think 
mere metal 
would be simple, but in this age of au- 


items 


coin 
now being 


substitution of another 





PEEPS FROM THE PAST 


"The horseless carriage is at present a 
luxury—and although the price will fall 
in the future, it will never come into 
as common use as the bicycle." 


"Literary Digest’ (1902) 











tomatic machines, 
chines, any change is 
keep the originally 
silver 5-cent pieces from being rejected 


particularly slot ma 
a problem. To 
proposed copper: 
by slot machines as slugs, it has been 
necessary to add their 
composition. That new 
problem in coinage, for the manganese 
made the alloy hard and difficult to han 
dle by the normal minting procedures. 
For the time being it appears that we 
shall be with a 
nickel-less nickel, but now that the prob- 
lems of manufacture have been solved, 
few of us will notice any difference. 


manganese to 
introduced a 


forced to get along 


@ Prodding Pines. Production of tur 
pentine and rosin by slash-pine trees is 
greatly stimulated by applications of 
sulphuric-acid solution to the freshly 
cut streaks on the trees. Normally gum 
turpentine is formed by the tree in an 
effort to heal a wound. Each successive 
cut vields a further quantity of gum. 
Present demand for the products of the 
pine is so great that United States De- 
partment of Agriculture foresters have 
been trying various means to increase 
the gum flow. Sulphuric acid applied to 
the wound has been found to increase 
the vield by as much as 25 percent. 


@ Conserving Insecticides. With many 
of America’s most effective insecticides 
difficult or impossible to obtain because 
of war conditions, methods of making 
available supplies stretch become vitally 
important. Normal spraying of a solu- 
tion atomizes the insecticide into what 
have always been satisfac- 
torily tiny droplets. However, a differ- 
ent type of solvent is now being used 
with much higher efficiency. Instead of 
a normally liquid solvent, the new tech- 
nique uses a substance which normally 
is a gas. By dissolving the insecticide 
in such a gas liquefied by pressure and 
releasing the solution through a suit- 


considered 


able nozzle, much finer atomization than 


ordinary is achieved and hence more 


effective killing of insects 


@® More & Better Ice. The trouble some 
ice factories have with cracking of cakes 
when freezing at very low temperatures 
has been traced to lack of carbon diox 
water tion ob 


ide in the Faster produc 


tainable by freezing at lower tempera 
tures is often prevented by the tendency 
Now that the 


cause of this has been found, ice makers 


of cakes to fly apart 


can increase outputs by a little 


running 
carbon-dioxide gas from a cylinder into 


the water before freezing and then 


lowering the freezing temperature. Like 


many other things, it is simple when 


you know how 
@ New Precision Glass, 
recently 


Improvements 
made in optical glass and its 
treatment in fabrication are leading to 
greater stability in the properties of the 
glass that will permit mass production 
of lenses and prisms. Minute variations 
in glass heretofore have required indi 
vidual correction in the finishing of 
used in 


It now appears that this can be 


each instru- 
ments 
avoided by the new 
tical 
binoculars, and the many other intricate 


piece prec ision 
procedures and Op- 


parts for telescopes, microscopes, 


instruments now required can be ex 
actly duplicated much more cheaply 
than was previously possible 

@® Welding Magnesium. By using he 
lium, the nonflammable lifting gas of 
dirigibles, to protect magnesium from 


the air, this highly flammable metal can 
now be welded by a recently developed 
technique. So far the principal applica- 
tion of the new technique is in recover- 


ing castings which come from the molds 


with minor defects and which would 
otherwise have to be recast Undoubt 
edly it will be extended to other uses 


as experience accumulates. This devel- 


opment In its present state represents a 


signal advance in the art of handling 


magnesium 
* ~ * 

This department is conducted by D. H. 
Killeffer iddress Peeps 
Department, THE RoraRIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


inquiries to 





TWO LITTLE men who do a low-level job at 
a high rate of speed—-and no bending is nec- 
essary. They are adjusting fuselage fittings 
on a new Army cargo-troop glider transport. 
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Comment on Recent Books and 
Things by William Lyon Phelps 
Educator, Reviewer, and Author 




















EVERAL hundred thousand _per- 
sons every week listening to “Informa 
tion Please” on the radio wonder how 
John Kieran, a sports writer, can know 
so much about literature, history, poli- 
tics, ornithology, etc.* I wonder how 
John Kieran, who could fill a profes- 
sor’s chair in Greek, Latin, English liter 
ature, and history in. a_ university, 
came to be a sports reporter. Two things 
can be said about this: he is like the 
Athenians 2,500 years ago in having an 
equal passion for scholarship and ath- 
letics; and he has a kindly humor and 
sympathy that shine through everything 
he writes. He had good parents and was 
brought up in a good home. Well, he 
can repeat poetry by the yard; and now 
he nas chosen to make an anthology, 
Poems 1 Remember, which include the 
otherwise, that in 
learned by 


great and 
youth he 


verses, 
childhood and 
heart. 

What an error it is to suppose that 
prose is for everybody and poetry for 
the elect! Poetry is much closer to the 
heart than prose—poetry expresses the 
universal sentiment and_ sentiments; 
children begin talking in verse: “Now | 
lay me down to sleep,” etc. Well, the 
familiar poems are all here; and if you 
wonder “how John Kieran can know so 
Although the 


well 


much,” read this book. 
poems in these 500 pages are 
known, in this instance familiarity does 
not breed contempt; with a very few 
exceptions, they are all good poetry, and 
there are many of the supremely great. 
I think every reader must envy Mr. 
Kieran’s childhood mental furniture. His 
prefatory notes are just what they ought 
to be; and like him, and many others, 
I sang the toast “Hurrah for the next 
that dies!” long before I ever saw it in 
print. J. K. writes that he learned it 
“almost entirely by ear through attend- 
ing championship athletic contests of all 
kinds in company with H. Grantland 
Rice, no mean poet himself. When noted 
athletes were falling fast in the fierce 
waves of competition, Mr. Rice would 
give off this poem in full voice while 
the admiring bystanders would ‘stand to 
their glasses, steady,’ as advised in the 
stirring verse.” 
Me we * 

I recommend an admirable book of 
literary essays, Of Books and Men, by 

e Mr, Kieran now writes a column on 
pee subjects for the New York Sun.— 
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Reilly, professor of Eng: 
lish in Hunter College. He was the first 
American years ago to write an essay 
on James Russell Lowell in which was 
assigned to Lowell’s essays and poems 
American literature 


Dr. Joseph J. 


a lower place in 
than they had occupied without ques- 
tioning; and Dr. Reilly predicted (with- 
out any boasting) that his own appraisa' 
would be generally adopted. Many 
separate pieces by Lowell will never be 
forgotten; but in the general estimation 
of the best critics today he stands in the 
place assigned to him by Dr. Reilly. 

This new book of 273 pages contains 
chapters on 23 well-known writers, and 
is written with virility and with charm. 
Dr. Reilly is one of the best teachers of 
literature in America; he loves both his 
subjects and his objects; and he has a 
clarity of statement that makes all his 
published work easy to read. Another 
reason why this book is so readable is 
that the essays are short; nearly all 
essays, like nearly all magazine articles, 
are too long. It is interesting, in any 
public library, to see a man take up a 
magazine, begin to read an article, and 
then, after having read four or five 
pages, look to see how many pages re- 
main; with the more common result of 
turning to another article or magazine. 

I am pleased especially with two of 
these essays—on Barrie’s plays and on 
Maurice Baring’s novels. Barrie’s tre- 
mendous popular success has injured 
him with many critics; they cannot be- 
lieve that such success can possibly ac- 
company greatness. Baring suffers from 
exactly the opposite cause; he is read 
only by the intellectually elite, when he 
should have a large audience. He says 
himself the highbrows think he is a 
lowbrow, and the lowbrows think he is 
a highbrow. 

a te * 

Pro, Con, and Coffee, by Kenneth 
Wray Conners, is a slender volume of 
conversations in verse. The talkers are 
six metropolitan persons, each of whom 
is engaged actively in a business or 
profession in New York. Every day 
they meet at a luncheon club, and while 
they are intimate friends, their philos- 
ophies of life are very different. This 
fact and the fact that every one of them 
is actively engaged in daily work make 
their arguments interesting and give 
definite value to their opinions. They are 
all men except one; she is 32 and the 


youngest of the six. They a.e so i 
mately acquainted that they can ins 
each other cheerfully, of course, as 
the way of friends; for the more in 
mately you know a person, the more 
privileged you are to insult him; in 
macy annihilates formality. Various 
philosophies of life, radical, conserva 
tive, etc., are set forth in these verse 
conversations, and this is exactly the 
way people argue about political, social, 
and religious questions, only they don't 
do it in verse. The rhymes here are 
often clever and give an added piquan 
cy to the debate. 

* 

Frederick Abbott, Vice-President and 
a Director of the Rotary Club of San 
Antonio, Texas (one of my _ favorite 
towns), has written a charming little 
book in verse caHed Boy Talks to God 
This dialogue with a Narrator is as good 
a lesson in elementary theology, in 1 
gion, in morals, in the search for truth, 
as one could find. This is first rate for 
all small boys and girls and will help 
parents in conversations about God with 
their children. When a child asks about 
God, don’t tell him to run away and 
play; there is no business more impor 
tant. 

* * * 

Dr. James Cloyd Bowman, a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Mai 
quette, Michigan, has written a_ jolly 
book, John Henry, illustrated by Roy 
LaGrone. Dr. Bowman has written epics 
of American folklore: Pecos Bill—T)\ 
Greatest Cowboy of All Time for the 
cowboy, Winabojo for the American In 
dian, and now John Henry for the Am: 
ican Negro. J. H. is born weighing 40 
pounds and as all boys and girls love 
stories with a hero of gigantic stature 
and Herculean strength, they will love 
this book. 

bd we ot 

Post Biographies of Famous Jour) 
ists, edited by John E. Drewry, dean 
the School of Journalism in the Univ 
sity of Georgia and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Atlanta, is a book many 
people will be glad to possess for the 
selves; it contains brief biographi 
sketches of some of the leading journai 
ists in America, Arthur Brisbane, D 
othy Dix, Clifton Fadiman, George H 
Gallup, Edgar A. Guest, William Ran 
dolph Hearst, Roy W. Howard, © 
Howe, Robert R. McCormick, O. O. Mc- 
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vre, Don Marquis, Westbrook Pegler. 
J hn Pulitzer. Herbert Bayard Swope, 
I thy Thompson, Walter Winchell, 
} . Watterson, and others. Nearly 

them I knew or know personally; 
he writers of these brief “lives” are 
selves widely known. 

s always interesting to know the 
\istory of persons who are “house- 

words,” whom we meet almost 

but only in print. The fact that 
e articles were first printed in The 
S day Evening Post is a guaranty 
they cannot be dull. For they are 
les written by busy men about the 
est men in the world, myself and 
President Roosevelt excepted. Mr. Bris- 
bane was kind enough to invite me to 
h at his house; it was a memorable 
experience to see him and talk with him. 
| do not think he ever wasted a min- 
ute: he had no time for frivolities. His 
salary at that time was more than $250,- 
000 a year; and he told me he wrote his 
daily article by dictating it into a dicta- 
phone in a taxicab on his way from his 
office to the railroad station. I did not 
envy him. I did not know Dorothy Dix’s 
real name, and this book tells me who 
she is. She is quite different from 
Dorothy Thompson, but she discusses 
matters where she can say “Yes” or 
“No”; and while I 
read her only once in 
a while, she seems to 
me infallible. One’s 
natural curiosity 
about the Gallup Poll 
is here satisfied. The 
sketch of Westbrook 
Pegler, by Jack Alex- 
ander, is one of the 
most interesting as 
there is universal cu 
riosity about the bravest man in the 
world. I read two reviews of Pegler’s 
recent book, both of them treating him 
as if he were an ignoramus and writing 
for morons. As a matter of fact, no col- 
umnist has a larger percentage of high 
brows among his readers. And if, after 
we win the war, the worst should hap- 
pen in the U.S.A., several million peo- 
ple will wish they had taken Pegler 
seriously. 

I can hardly praise this book, Post 
Biographies, too highly. All the sub- 
jects and all the men who write about 
them are keenly aware of news values. 
Hence, nearly every sentence is inter- 


esting. 








* * * 


Let me recommend in these days of 
anthologies, three Catholic ones (all for 
readers who are intellectually mature). 
The World's Great Catholic Literature, 
edited by President George N. Shuster, 
of Hunter College, with an introduction 
by W.L.P., consisting of prose extracts 
from the Gospels to G. K. Chesterton 


and others; Great Modern Catholic Short 


Stories, compiled by Sister Mariella 


Frepruary, 1943 


Gable. O.S.B., where. among other well- 
known authors, appear the names of 
Ernest Hemingway and Scott Fitzgerald. 
The editor wisely says, ‘We have had in 
the recent past, monks, nuns, brothers, 
and priests appearing as they are.” 
Stories about “the cloistered and the 
consecrated” should indeed interest 
many, as there is justifiable curiosity 
among those outside the gates as to 
what kind of people live within and how 
they spend their time; and let me also 
recommend Poetry and Life, a new an 
thology of Catholic poetry, compiled by 
the publisher, F. J. Sheed. I wish every 
one, no matter what his religious atti- 
tude may be, could read Mr. Sheed’s 
preface on poetry—what it means and 
how to read it. It is one of the best, 
clearest, and most inspiring expositions 
of the vital significance of poetry I have 
ever seen. 
* * + 

Here is a highly important and iin- 
mensely interesting book—Science Re- 
makes Our World—by James Stokley. 
Mr. Stokley has been the director of two 
great planetariums, in Philadelphia and 
in Pittsburgh. He is a professional as- 
tronomer, and his book Stars and Tele- 
scopes is one of the best popular trea- 
tises on stargazing that I know. In this 
new remarkable book, copiously illus- 
trated with photographs of things seen 
through the microscope, and other de- 
tails, he covers practically the whole 
field of modern applied science, showing 
enormous things that have been ac- 
complished in our time. There is a great 
deal about plastics and rubber and vita- 
mins and the radio and glass and elec- 
trons and everything, so that the title— 
Science Remakes Our World—does not 
in the least exaggerate the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in prac- 
tically everything except human nature, 
which even science is powerless to 
change. 

Opening the book casually, I came 
across a thing that astounded me. We 
know how in the Middle Ages the al- 
chemist professed to make gold out of 
baser metals; and in order to show that 
the world is still full of gullible people, 
so easily cheated that it is a shame not 
to take the money, I have repeatedly 
cited the case of a Baptist minister I 
knew who gave the savings of a life- 
time to a crook who said he could make 
gold out of sea water. Well, what do 
you think about this? The page I opened 
at has at the top this sentence: “The 
possibility of securing gold from the sea 
has always been a most intriguing one, 
as witness the success for its promoters, 
The Electrolytic Salts Company.” Now 
this paragraph ends by saying, “We may 
yet come to gold from sea water.” Il 
shall have to swallow my confident 
statements. 

And indeed in another chapter he 
shows how modern chemistry was born 


of alchemy. Every page of this book is 
interesting, and every page contains 
something entirely new to me, as no one 
is more densely ignorant of science than 
I am. I still wish the submarine and 
the airplane had not been invented; Dut 


they have been, and it is interesting to 


learn something about them I never 
saw a book quite like this, and I most 
confidently recommend it to all who 
know something about science and to 


all who know nothing—like me 

Our famous American humorist Irvin 
S. Cobb, an honorary member of the Ro 
tary Club of Paducah, Kentucky, has 
written a tiny book, Roll Call, which you 
can read through in 20 minutes and 
which, with its illustrations, ought to 
stir the blood of every American 

* * 

The Chinese Children Neat Door, by 
Pearl Buck, with drawings by William 
Arthur Smith, is a book that all Amer 
ican children should read, for it gives 
them an insight into the daily life of 
Chinese children that I do not think 
could be so clearly given by any other 
writer in the world. I mean just that. 
Pearl Buck was born in West Virginia, 
taken to China before she was one year 
old, learned Chinese before she learned 
English, went to a Chinese school for 
little boys and girls where she was the 
only foreigner, and thus from her earli- 
est days acquired a knowledgée of 
Chinese, of Chinese people, and of 
Chinese character that § do not think 
anyone else possesses. When after 1 
read her first successful novel, Tle Good 
Earth, she came to America, I told her 
she would never be content to live per- 
manently in China, although she went 
back there for a time. She then told 
me, although of course she is an Amer 
ican woman who speaks perfect English, 
that when she had to make a public ad- 
dress, if it was in English, she wrote it 
out beforehand; if it was in Chinese, 
she spoke without notes. I mention this 
to show her absolute knowledge of the 
Chinese language. She is a born novelist 
and even from earliest childhood made 
up her mind to be a novelist, but she 
told me, “I also made up my mind that 
{ would not write a novel until I had 
something to say.” 

a an * 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
Poems I Remember, John Kieran, editor 


(Doubleday, Doran, $3).—Of Books and 
Men, Joseph J Reilly (Julian Messner, 
$2.75).—Pro, Con, and Coffe: Kenneth 
Wray Conners (Howell, Soskin $2) 

Post Biographies of Famous Journalists, 


John E. Drewry, editor (University of 
Georgia, $3) Boy Talks to God, t rederick 
Abbott (Bruce Humphries, $1.75) John 
Henry, James Cloyd Bowman (Albert Whit 
man, Chicago, $2.50) World's Great Catho 
lic Literature, George N. Shuster editor 
(Macmillan, $3).—Great Modern Catholic 
Short Stories, Sister Mariella Gable, editor 
(Sheed & Ward, $3).—Poetry and Life, F. J 
Sheed, editor (Sheed & Ward, $2.50) 

Science Remakes Our World, James Stokley 
(Washburn, $3.50).—Roll Call, Irvin S. Cobb 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1).—The Chinese Children 
Next Door, Pearl Buck (John Day. $1.50) 
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The Scratchpad Man and Scoopy Give Nine Rahs for 


The Quints of Rutland 





ASKET!” shouted my Chiet 
entered his sanctum. Int 
three wastebaskets he w 
ing little balls of @ umpled cop, 
I was about to comment on his an 
aim—lI didn't see how it could be s 
—when he swivelled around, point 
me, and exclaimed: “You're off to 
land, Vermont, to cover the annua 
ketball tournament. Just ask 
‘O’Bie.” Get dribbling!” 
When Scoopy and I rolled into 
Rutland—this was last February 
—we “just asked” for “O’Bie,’ 
found he was Rotarian Harold I 
O’Brien, former coach, now an 
attorney, and the man who was 
about to direct the Southern Ve 
mont Championship Baskethal) 
Tournament for the 21st time. 
The annual tournament started 
as a Rotary Club project, “O'Bie’ 
told us, but what he didn’t tell us 
that he himself planted the idea 
basketball coach at Rutland S 
sniffed out that fact. The tourna 
is now part of the State’s athleti 
gram for secondary schools, an 
Rotary Club acts for the Vermont § GHT: The 
Headmasters’ Club as official sponso me from th 
Thus for two hectic hooping days ¢ itemates in 
February, Rutland is the sports ca ind High S 
of southern Vermont, for the “quint FLOW: It’s 
as the teams are known to thei he Guptains 
lowers—are the darlings of their 1 md Mount | 
Omithe offi 


tive communities. Hotels and pi 
fis ove 


homes are jammed with visitors. Ro , 
; u rT, as 1 

are clogged with teams and root air a 
g) mgs Rotaria 
Business houses vie with one anothe pre. he micr 


} 


welcome them. It all makes for g 


fellowship. which is remembered 


after the scores are forgotten. 
Though Rutland now considers 
tourney community property, it ge 
ously allows the Rotary Club credit 
it—and the privilege of working fo 
Rotarians, under “O’Bie’s” direct 
handle publicity, arrange for housing 
players and officials, make certain th 
are towels and locker space aple 
usher and sell tickets, and tend 
multitude of other details 
Last vear 5,000 fans watched the pi: 
helped build the Rutland Rotary Club’ 
share of the pro- 
ceeds to $940, all of 
which was plowed 
back into the com- 
munity through 
student loans and 
equipment and up 
keep for much-used 
Rotary Field 
Gasoline rationing this year may « 
the crowds, but not the enthusiasm. 
folk in and around Rutland, like pe 
in other lands, have figured out 
fellowship means in times like thes 
—Tne Scratcurap M 





HOURS before the annual! Southern Vermont Basketball Tournament gets underway in Rutland 
Armory, crowds line up for seats. Last year 5,000 fans viewed the eight-team competition. 


GHT: There’s just enough time for another stirring 
uné from the Mount St. Joseph Academy Band, which 
femates in music making with the band from the Rut- 


md High School during the two days of cage play. 


IELOW : It's the first game of an evening session and 
he Guptains from the opposing teams—West Rutland 
md Mount St. Joseph—shake hands, get final word 
omthe officials... . Below right: The 1942 Tourna- 

is over and the team from Springfield is the 
r, as it was in 1941. Harold I. O’Brien, Rut- 
mi@ Rotarian and director of the Tournament, is be- 


| ome 
e 


he microphone announcing the winning “quints.” 


















































It’s Service Still—but Intensified 


By C. Reeve Vanneman 


Chairman, Aims and Objects Committee 
of Rotary International 


I. THE South Pacific, a young 
American sailor kept afloat 11 
hours after his ship sank because 
years before he had learned to 
swim in a Boy Scout crib spon- 
sored by Rotarians of Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

In Sussex County, England, 150 
volunteer workers are turning out 
bomb parts in a small factory 
sponsored by a Rotary Club. [For 
details, see page 31.—Ebs. ] 

Rotarians of Jamestown, New 
York, recently sent gift packages 
to 200 local boys in service. 

The Rotary Club of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, has sold 
£82,000 worth of war bonds. 

A hands-across-the-border meet- 
ing of Rotarians from Laredo, 
Texas, U.S.A., and Monterrey and 
Saltillo, Mexico, was recently held 
in the latter city. 

These are but a Gallup sampling 
from last month’s RoTaRIAN of a 
type of news our magazine has 
been reporting since that fateful 
September day in 1939 when the 
clouds of war again darkened our 
earth. Each of these Rotary news 
titbits, and thousands more that 
could be cited, tells of Rotarians 
in action in wartime. 

Elsewhere in this issue [page 
55] you will read of how Rotarians 
at Basel, Switzerland, have given 
succor to undernourished Belgian 
children. Switzerland, like Swe- 
den, is a neutral country, but so 
universal is the impact of war that 
it creates problems for Rotarians 
in nonbelligerent countries as well 
as those fighting for their lives. 

Last October a survey was made 
of wartime Rotary Clubs within 
the United States. These figures 
from the 2,000 Clubs reporting are 
significant: 

970 local defense councils are headed 
by Rotarians. 

6,901 Rotarians serve their local 
councils as staff officers. 

21,295 Rotarians have taken or are 
taking the training courses recom- 
mended by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense—i.e., as air-raid wardens, auxil- 
iary police, fire watchers, etc: 
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4,059 Rotarians have donated to lo- 
cal blood banks. 

4,753 Rotarians are serving in the 
armed forces. 

1,743 Rotarians have left their regu- 
lar vocations to accept full-time war 
work. 

3,674 Rotarians have appeared as 
guest speakers before other organiza- 
tions for purpose of disseminating fac- 
tual information about their nation’s 
war effort. 

894 Rotary Clubs have offered their 
corporate services and manpower to 
local defense councils. 

290 Rotary Clubs have sponsored 
public meetings to educate the public 
as to various phases of the war effort. 

Such facts have given rise to 
four questions of interest to all 
thoughtful Rotarians. 

Is there a common denominator 
among the. war-created activities 
of Rotary Clubs in all countries? 

The answer, it seems to me, is 
“Yes!” It is the welfare of one’s 
own country which, in time of 
war, we Call patriotism. 

Do these activities represent a 
new type of Rotary service? 

Rotary is organized for service 
—Club, Vocational, Community, 
International. The first three are 
national, the last international. 

One need not be dogmatic about 
it to hold that the hanging of a 
service flag, commemorating mem- 
bers who are in uniform, is Club 
Service. That a program devoted 
to clarification of renegotiation of 
wartime contracts is on the buyer- 
seller aspect of Vocational Service 
That a rousing send-off for induc- 
tees or the lending of money to 
student war nurses has to do with 
the youth part of Community 
Service. Or that organization of 
post-war study groups can be 
bracketed quite properly as Inter- 
national Service. 

For sake of emphasis, if we like, 





Cuest 


YW) 


In countries both belligerent and nonbelligerent, 
Clubs are responding to war-created opportunities. 


we may call such activities ‘na 
tional service” or “wartime ser\ 

ice.”” But our old terminology co\ 

ers the ground. These special war 
jobs Clubs are doing aren’t new- 

just an intensified form of what 
we've always called Rotary-ser\ 

ice-in-action. 

Does Rotary, an international 
organization, have the machinery 
to achieve distinctively national 
wartime tasks? 

We have our Board of Directors 
and the numerous Committees 
constitutionally set up, each with 
a specific field assigned to it, man) 
with members coming from sev- 
eral lands. Their work dovetails 
to comprise the great program o! 
Rotary International. 


Rorary has always had its fin- 
ger on the pulse of situations 
wherever Rotary Clubs exist. Un- 
der Rotary leadership, Rotarians 
have been found ready and quali 
fied to initiate activities and to 
provide information almost as 
quickly as could be desired. The 
survey of Clubs in the United 
States, already referred to, is a 
case in point; it was launched 
when the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense asked what Ro- 
tary was doing to further the war 
effort. The answer was _ over- 
whelming. 

Is Rotary’s program of service 
proving as effective in time of war 
as in time of peace and in non- 
belligerent as well as belligerent 
countries? 

There is but one real answer to 
such questions. Let us, to borrov 
a line from a famous Governor o! 
New York State, “take a look at 
the record.” It’s there. 

Rotary works! 
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Dough, $50 worth, is 

contributed to a lo- 

cal Servicemen’s 

( every month by the Rotary Club 
,MI, Fta. The money goes into a 
fund, donated by service clubs of 
ity, and is used to buy ingredients 
ookies. The baking is done by 
of Rotarians and club groups. 


Miami Raises 
Cookie Dough 


Wings from Hawaii Seventy - five models 


7 ) iffere y IS 
Swarm to Navy of 4 diffe re nt type Ss 
of United Nations 


\xis aircraft made by boys of the 
Island of Hawaii have been accepted by 

United States Navy, Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, and are being used for training 
pilots. The Rotary Club of Hiro helped 
he boys purchase materials. ... The 
Rotarv Clubs of OCEANSIDE, CALIF., and 
DENTON, TEX., also have financed similar 


programs. 


Unknown and_=un- 
seen Rotarians and 
their families who 
live in other lands were “guests” of the 
Rotary Club of JopLin, Mo., at its an- 
nual Christmas party. For 26 years 
these parties, at which wives of Ro- 
tarians were guests, were elaborate af- 
fairs. This year everything was simpli- 
fied. and the money saved, amounting 
to $250, was given to Rotary Interna- 
tional’s Relief Fund for Rotarians. 

Concern for prisoners of war also acti- 
vated Rotarians at MELBOURNE, AUSTRAL- 
1a. Instead of holding its annual char- 
ity ball, the Club asked for donations 
to aid the Red Cross in sending parcels 
»to prisoners; £522 was raised. 


Unseen Guests 
Dine in Joplin 


Speakers at lunch- 
eons of the Rotary 
Club of WELLINGTON, 
New ZEALAND, no longer have that hur- 
ried feeling. The war, oddly enough, 
; has done it. New Zealand has a larger 
percentage of men in uniform than any 
sother country, with the possible excep- 
tion of Great Britain, according to a 
»Club spokesman. Women have rushed 
mto take men’s places in industry. Asa 
result, the WELLINGTON Rotary Club has 
#run short of waitresses and has had to 
pcurtail its menus. Thus it serves a 
®buffet lunch of sandwiches and light 
3 refreshments. and members help to 
mserve coffee or tea. The innovation 
“provides more time for the speaker.” 


Talks ‘Fill Up’ 
) Light Lunchers 





International under- 
standing moved an- 
other step forward 
When sons and daughters and _ nieces 
@and nephews of Rotarians from other 
ands who are studying in colleges and 
universities of greater Boston, Mass., 
Vere entertained at dinner recently by 
‘alter H. Boireau, Governor of Rotary’s 


WStudents of 17 
Countries Meet 


FEeBRuARY, 1943 








NOT ONLY does this honor roll signalize 
1,321 men and women in the armed serv- 
ices; it also neatly conceals ruins caused by 
fire. Rotarians of Vineland, N. J., erected it. 











WITH THIS “share the ride’ chart which the 
Rotary Club of Dearborn, Mich., has devised 
for meetings, attendance records will hold 
up well in spite of rationing of gasoline. 





THIS soldier gets a cake like Mom used to 
bake when the Rotary Club of Hilo, Hawaii, 
serves as proxy for his mother in New 
Jersey, and helps celebrate his birthday. 


Photo: San Fernando Valley Reperter 











“HOP IN,” is what these servicemen in San 
Fernando, Calif., are hoping to hear. The 
hospitality hut in which they are waiting 
was built by the Rotary Club of that city. 








“WE'LL MAKE the noise (with our sound projector),” say Rotarians of Inglewood, Calif., when 


the U.S.O. shows motion pictures in smaller Army camps. 
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They have entertained 6,000 men. 























NAMES OF several hundred Navajo and Zuni Indians are included in the roll of 1,400 McKin- 
ley County servicemen which was erected in Gallup, N. Mex., by the local Rotary Club. 





“HANG your sox on a cottonwood limb and go right on in the water.” That's what Rotarians 
of Pampa, Tex., told small children of their city when they built this wading pool for them. 


RHODE ISLAND'S 5,000th naval recruit is 
showered with gifts, including a post-war 
scholarship, by the Providence Rotary Club. 





THIS ceremony (below) marks the dedication 
of the fourth playground the Rotary Club of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, has given to its city. 











196th District. Students from Co 
Mexico, India, Finland, Bolivia 

nia, Peru, and China made b: 
dresses. Near-by Rotary Club 
dents and International Servic: 
mittee Chairmen and their ladik 
were guests. 

Some 900 students from mor: 
40 countries are studying in the ; 
and universities of metropolitan b 
and Rotarians of District 196 are , s 
deavoring to make Rotary’s Fou 
ject a reality by building frie 
among Rotarian families and sti 
Did They All Wives of 16 | ‘Floc 
Kiss the Bride2 LEY, CALIF., Rot Raise 

still want to ki 


their husbands kissed the bride . 
the answer’s a naval secret. Her: col 
story: The 16 Rotarians were de¢ \ 
Committee meeting in a hotel whe 
of them, a judge, was called t 
phone. A young American torpe: 
and his fiancee wanted him to t 
knot. He would—if they’d just st 

. and when they did, the Club | floa 
anist was playing a wedding mar: 
other Rotarian leaped into the best Loan 
man’s role, and the 14 others provid Colle 
a beaming backgreund. After th: 
emony, the Rotarians gave the n¢ 
weds a gift of “sterling silver an 
tuce’’—silver and paper dollars 
sped them on their honeymoon. N 
wives aren’t angry. They inte: 
fact, to see that the bride knovy 
loneliness while her husband is 
at sea. 


In view of it 
tion’s war effo 
Rotary Club of | 
TON, TEX., is considering a propo 
use part of its student loan fui 
train men and women as welde! 

chinists, aircraft workers, and 

builders. Has any other Rotary 

given thought to such a plan? Ho 
Rotarians would like to know ot aia 
experience of other Rotary Clubs eset 
this matter. 


Student Loans 
for Craftsmen? 
Reénc 
Days 


cers O 
re 4 
CALI 


pictin 


retary 
‘ . . , , r bd 4 of Wo 
United Nations’ TW enty “seven Vice-P 
Parade in Toronto SeMtatives from (i Tom . 

allied nations at diate 
tended the United Nations Day lun : ia * 
ag ldl ) 

held by the Rotary Club of Tor dent. ] 
OnT., CANADA, recently. Attired anh 

4a 


tive costumes, two persons representing ber, a 
each of the United Nations carried th¢ fe 
national flags into the dining-room. E has 
tertainment, provided by different n: <a 
tionals, included Danish, Norw: { 

and Icelandic folk songs, as ws 
Oriental selections by a Chinese orches 
tra. Also present as guests wer 
Air Force boys from Australia, 
Zealand, Britain, the United S 
Czechoslovakia, and Canada. Bwas re 


Sbhefore 


tlons 


light o 


Chicag 
} Nurse 


ecdepicti 





With motion-p 
stars as guests 
Rotary Club of f 
Wort, TEx., with other service ai 
ic clubs, held a joint luncheon an 
$200,000 worth of war bonds. 
purchasers numbered 431 persons 
After the ball was over, so to 
ATHENS, GA., Rotarians discovere: 


Sells War Bonds 
... Sees Stars! 
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ent $16,007. However, it was no 
che to them—they had paid it out 
ar bonds and stamps as part of 
idmission to a Club ladies’ night 


h its war-bond quota set at $37,000, 

Rotary Club of CLARKSVILLE, TEX., 

1 a novel contest and sold $76,700. 

school girls throughout the county 

organized and war bonds and 

s were given as prizes to those 

sold the greatest number of bonds. 

e contest concluded with a street 
and carnival. 


As the result of a 
boating accident on 
Saginaw Bay, in 


‘Floating Coffins’ 
Raise Protest 


h nine persons lost their lives, the 

vy Club of SEBEWAING, MICH., has 
en “an open letter to the citizens 
Michigan and the United States” 
sing new and effective regulations for 
the building, inspection, and operation 
boating craft under 15 tons. The 

letter declares many boats in use to be 


«| 


floating coffins.” 


Loan Fund Opens Worthy students of 


College Doors HARRISBURG, Pa., who 
have well-defined ob- 


jiectives on advanced education or ad- 
vancement in line of employment may 
receive assistance from the educational 
oan fund of the HarrissurG Rotary 
Club. To qualify for a loan they must 
be approved by the Loan Fund Commit- 
tee and Directors of the Club. After 
borrowers have completed their educa- 
tion and are in a financial position to 
make payment, they are expected to re- 


pay the loan. 


Reénact Early Impersonating the 


Days of Rotary Founder and various 
past and present offi- 


cers of Rotary International, five mem- 
ers of the Rotary Club of GLENDALE, 
CaLir., recently presented a program de- 
picting the history of Rotary. Charac- 
ters represented were Founder Paul P. 
Harris; Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s Sec- 
retary from 1910 to 1942; T. A. Warren, 
of WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND, Past First 
Vice-President of Rotary International; 
Tom J. Davis, of BuTttE, Mont., Imme- 
diate Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national; and Rotary’s 1942-43 Presi- 
dent, Fernando Carbajal, of Lima, Peru. 
Each was interviewed by another mem- 
ber, and conversations included quota- 
ons trom these distinguished Rotari- 


pans. The reading of personal letters 
)trom characters represented was a high- 


light of the meeting. 


Chicagoans See A dramatic motion 


Nurse Film First picture titled R. N.— 


 \\ 


Serving All Mankind, 
depicting two girls in nurse’s training, 
as recently given its world premiere 


pbefore the Rotary Club of Curcaco, ILL. 
sit was produced by the American Col- 





slege of Surgeons and was made under 
the supervision of Dr. M. T. MacEach- 


ern, Cuicaco Rotarian. A hundred and 
fifty copies of this movie have been 
made in both amateur and professional 
‘zes and are being distributed through 


s 
the American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
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NOT EVERY Club can have a Past International President at its silver-anniversary celebra- 
tion—but the Rotary Club of Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada, did: the Rev. Dr. E. Leslie 
Pidgeon, of Montreal, Que. (second from right). Half the birthday cake went to orphans. 











ROTARIANS of Stuttgart, Ark., used ingenious means to transport their contributions when 


they held a “scrap” luncheon. Proceeds from the sale of 2,290 pounds went to 


Phot 





Boy Scouts. 
‘ Hf e New 








A $2,000 check passes from Clubs of District 174 (New York, Bermuda) to an overseas-am- 
bulance fund. . . . Profits from this Delta, Ohio, Rotary fair (below) bought servicemen gifts. 
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SERVICEMEN of the United States Army and 
Navy unveiled this honor roll which the 
Rotary Club of Mechanicville, N. Y., built 
and dedicated to its nation’s armed forces. 


Fit i : 
OMMUNI ry CHES 


ROTARIANS helped fill the War and Com- 
munity Chest in Holyoke, Mass. They ap- 
pear before the “‘chest’’ with Filipino Rotar- 
ian Col. Carlos Romulo, a campaign speaker. 








WHEN the Rotary Club of London, Ohio, put 
on a war-bond campaign at the State Fair, 
it sold $30,000 worth in one day, established 
a State record, and won a Treasury award. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL 


¢ ~ 


# 
\ 


’ 


Erie St., CHrcaco, to which Rotarians in- 
terested in local bookings should write. 
A nominal service charge is made. The 
film underlines the current campaign in 
the United States for 70,000 new student 
nurses, in which many Rotary Clubs are 
participating. 


3ecause of efforts of 
the Rotary Club of 
JERUSALEM, PALES- 
TINE, the city now has a General Council 
for the Welfare of Children and Young 
Persons. Leaders of the various “com- 
munities” engaged in welfare work were 
invited to join. Communities repre- 
sented on the Council are the Moslem 
Arab, Greek-Orthodox Arab, Protestant 
Arab, Jewish, Latin Catholic, Greek, 
Syrian-Assyrian, Russian, and Swedish. 
The Council studies and visits institu- 
tions for children and young people and 
has devoted special attention to health 
and nutrition. 


Jerusalem Starts 
Welfare Council 


Coast Guardsmen Members of the re- 


'Mess’ to Music cently established 
Coast Guard Head- 


quarters Staff in Lona BEAcH, CALIF., 
were recent guests of the local Rotary 
Club at luncheon. The Coast Guard 
Band of the 11th Naval District, directed 
by Chief Petty Officer Rudy Vallee, 
played a program of music. . At one 
Club meeting in December, Rotarians of 
Lone Beacu subscribed for $111,350 in 
war bonds. 
Clubs Give for A typical sample of 
Tanks and Ships Rotary-given Nation- 
al Service came out 


of the Rotary Club of Wooprorpb, ENc- 
LAND, Which, during “Tank Week” and 
“Warship Week,” raised money at Club- 
sponsored civic luncheons toward the 
purchase of these implements of war. 
The wife of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was a guest at the “Tank 
Week” luncheon. 


Come the Worst— Though hoping that 


St. John’s Is Set! such a move never 
will be necessary, 


the Rotary Club of St. JOHN’s, NEw- 








THIS MOBILE first-aid unit, believed to be 
the first of its kind in Michigan, was pre- 
sented to the medical division of the Coun- 
cil of Defense by the Rotary Club of Royal 
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Oak. The vehicle was lent by a trucker, and 
Rotarians rehabilitated it and outfitted it 
with furniture and needed equipment be- 
yond the supplies provided by the Council. 








“ALL KEYED UP” was the way these chil 
dren felt when they won prizes for collecting 
the most keys in a salvage campaign con 
ducted by the Ashland, Wis., Rotary Club 


FOUNDLAND, has formulated a pro; 

for evacuation of the town’s ci\ 

population in event of an armed at 

Arrangements have been complete: 

supplies stored at the place to v 

the population would be transport 
The project was undertaken at thi 
quest of the Director of Civil Def 

In addition to this extensive prog 
Rotarians visit local hospitals and | 
vide entertainment for patients. H 
pers also are distributed to the px 

Christmastime. 


Members of the W 
Services Comn 
of the Rotary C 
WESTMOUNT, QUE., CANADA, are pro\ 
recreational facilities for men and 

en living in barracks in the comm 
Included are games and equipme! 
well as articles of furniture for th 
nadian Women’s Army Corps, St. S 
pice Barracks. <A ship recently 
pleted was named in honor of thi 
of WeEsTMOUNT. The Rotary Clul 
agreed to furnish the sports equip 
for the ship. 


Fun for Fighters 
on Land or Sea 


Members of th: 
tary Clubs of Dr! 
VAN and EDGE! 
Wis., turned rural for a few hou 
more one day recently when they 
their meeting at a farm near De! 
They milked cows, judged cattle, 

a University of Wisconsin profess: 
cuss farmers’ wartime problems. 


City ‘Boys’ Go 
Rural for Day 


More Candles on Congratulation 


That Rotary Cake best wishes to | 
Rotary Clubs 


celebrated their 25th anniversai 
January: Lancaster, Ohio; Mancl 
N. H.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Salem, 
Kearney, Nebr.; and Lynn, Mass. 
Those whose 25th anniversari 
in February are Coshocton, Ohi 
nominee, Mich.; Princeton, Ind.; 
town, Pa.; Harrisburg, Ill.; Gi 
Okla.; Ogden, Utah; Lakeland, 
Brockton, Mass.; Twin Falls, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Pocatello, 
Helena, Mont.; Waterville, Me.; 


‘ 
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4yk.: St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
\ 1: Southampton, England; and 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
»otary International welcomes the 
following new Clubs to membership: 
iiba, Bolivia; Three Rivers, Que., 


Canada; La Tuque, Que., Canada; Reese, 
\Vich.: Manheim, Pa.; Rimouski, Que., 
Canada: Falkville, Ala.; Snow Hill, Md.; 
Loval, Wis.; Prince George, B. C., Cana- 


da: Bauta, Cuba; Ephrata, Pa.; Mon- 
clova, Mexico. 


Scholarship Aids Outstanding and de- 


Worthy Students serving students of 
NORTH QUEENSLAND, 


AUSTRALIA, are assisted in furthering 
eir education by the bursary which 
the Rotary Clubs of TowNSVILLE and 
CAIRNS, AUSTRALIA, have sponsored 


iointiv since 1935. Members of these 
Clubs were saddened recently when the 
first winner of the scholarship was re- 
ported missing in naval action. 

Every serviceman 
from NORTHVILLE, 
MICH., was sent yule- 
tide greetings by the Rotary Club of 
that city. It mailed them special letters, 
written on Christmas-season stationery. 


Servicemen Get 
Cheery Greetings 


Radio via Rotary Coéperating with the 
—in Alaska armed forces, the Ro- 

tary Club of SITKA, 
AtasKA, helped to establish a radio sta- 
tion at the near-by base. ... The Ro- 
tary Club of Kopiak, ALASKA, also as- 
sisted in providing a radio station at a 
naval base. The drive for $1,200 to buy 
a 12-month transcription service went 
“over the top” in a week’s time and 
$1,825 was collected. 


Mechanics? They When runways at 


Prove They Are the airport in WEATH- 
ERFORD, OKLA., needed 


“some fixing,” the local Rotary Club got 
100 men and necessary machinery and 
personally “took over.”” Results met the 
approval of Government authorities. 


Batavia Goes on If you should attend 


Short Rations the Rotary Club 
luncheon in BATAVIA, 


N. Y., you’d pay the regular price, but 
you'd get only a sandwich, dessert, and 
coffee! The difference in the cost, 
which is 35 cents, is put in the Club’s 
war fund, which now totals nearly 
$1,000. Batavia Rotarians point out 
food-conservation advantages, too. This 
menu holds for three meetings in the 
month, but the fourth is “back to nor- 
mal.” 


Carnival Aids Bombing victims in 


Bombing Victims Great Britain and 


Ireland will be 
helped by proceeds from the ice-skating 
carnival which was held last June dur- 
ing Rotary’s Convention in Toronto, 
OnT., CANADA. The total surplus—$1,432 
—has been placed at the disposal of 
Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland by Toronto Rotarians. A 
cable Was sent to R.I.B.I. at Christmas- 
ume advising of the Club’s action and 
requesting whether goods or cash were 
more desirable. 
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“IT’'S FERDIE’S turn,” so Rotary’s international President, Fernando Carbajal, bends to 
launch a stone in a curling game while a recent guest of St. John, N. B., Canada, Rotar- 
ians. Curling is a popular Winter sport in the Dominion. Players carry a broom to wag- 
gle vigorously on the ice in front of the stone as it moves slowly toward the “house.” 








IN LA PLATA, Argentina, on his circle tour of Latin-American States, President Carbajal, 
with local Rotarians, visits the offices of the newspaper E] Argentino. Later he was 
received by city officials and in the evening was a guest at a dinner in his honor. 
Photo: News Pictures of Canada 





PRESIDENT Carbajal inscribes his name in the city’s ‘Golden Book” when he is received 
by the Mayor of Montreal, Que., Canada, Adhemar Raynault. Looking on as he writes are 
(left to right) Norman G. Foster, of Ottawa, Ont., Director of Rotary International; Arthur 
C. Morton, Montreal Rotary Club President; C. Hugh Hanson, Club Vice-President; the Mayor. 
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Bcsipen. To Rotary’s  interna- 
tional Board, PRESIDENT FERNANDO CAR- 
BAJAL, of Lima, Peru, reported last 
month that he had visited 56 Rotary 
Clubs in 17 countries and had travelled 
29,894 miles since he took office last 
July 1. He had just returned, in fact, 
from a coast-to-coast tour of Clubs in 
the United States and Canada (see pages 
6 to 9, 51) which had taken him first 
to Lima, Ohio, thence to Atlantic-coast 
Clubs, thence to a number of Clubs in 
Canada, and finally to others in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. Inter- 
city meetings, breakfasts, and confer- 
ences filled the five-week tour. Among 
highlights of it were: 

An interview with VICE-PRESIDENT 
Henry A. WALLACE in the United States 
capital, surprise visits to meetings of the 
Rotary Clubs of Boonton, N. J., and 
Concord, Mass., which “floored” but de- 
lighted local Rotarians. 

In Canada, PRESIDENT CARBAJAL Was 
received by His EXCELLENCY THE EARL 
or ATHLONE, the Dominion’s Governor 
General, and had an interview with 
PRIME MINISTER W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR CLARKE, Of New 
Brunswick, and his wife, drove some 
distance to be present at a dinner and 
ball in the President’s honor held at St. 
John. 

During the busy two weeks of his 
West-coast visit, which reached from 
Santa Ana, Calif., to Seattle, Wash., the 
President managed to visit Hollywood 
studios. His last stop was Butte, Mont., 
home of Rotary’s Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Tom J. Davis. PRESIDENT CARBAJAL 
is currently visiting Clubs in Midwest- 
ern and Southern States. 


Paul and Jean. Mississippi, that’s 
where Pau. P. Harris, Founder of Ro- 
tary, and his wife, JEAN, are as this issue 
goes to press (see Paul and Jean—at 
Home, page 19). They left Chicago in 
December by train for Gulfport, Miss., 
where Howarp Letisster, President of 
the Bay St. Louis, Miss., Club, met them 
to motor them to his city. They will 
spend some time visiting Mississippi 
Rotary Clubs. 


Blighty. One year to the day after his 
ship, the Oklahoma, was sunk at Pearl 
Harbor, Harotp Hunt, of Olney, IIl., was 
back home telling the Olney Rotary 
Club of his experiences. The Olney 
Club believes it is the only Rotary Club 
in the United States to have as its guest 
on the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
a survivor of the Oklahoma. 


Army School, The Chillicothe Busi- 
ness College in Chillicothe, Mo., has 
given over part of its space and equip- 
ment for an Army clerical training 





~ gratchpaddings 


school, and the campus now is used for 
both an Army school and a civilian 
school. Rotarians associated with the 
two schools are ALLEN Moore, Roy 
Moore, LELAND S. Woop, BoB WHITE, 
FARLE DILLINGER, RALPH L. Moore, and 
T. &. Lait. 


Three-in-One. One celebration cov- 
ered three anniversaries in Yakima, 
Wash., recently, when 
ReE1parR D. Rovie, Secre- 
tary of the local Ro- 
tary Club, invited fel- 
low inembers to lunch. 
He was observing the 
23d anniversary of the 
Yakima Club, his own 
birthday, and the end 
of 21 years as Club 
Secretary — for 20 of 

Rovig which he had a per- 

fect-attendance rec- 

ord! Rotarian Rovic is a former Mayor 

of Yakima. His birthplace at Namsos, 

Norway, has been destroyed during the 
war. 





Shantung Guest. When war condi- 
tions forced him to leave Shantung 
Province, China, last July, the Tsinan 
Rotary Club there had been reduced to 
six members, Yort W. FRANK, a member 
of the Tsinan Club, told members of the 
Rotary Club of Venice, Calif., recently. 
Formerly its membership was 28. Ro- 


TARIAN FRANK is an American-born 
nese, and he will enjoy the fellow 
of the Venice Rotary Club until c 
tions in China permit his return. 


Schoolmasters, When the Schoo! 
ters’ Rotary Club of the American 
sociation of School Administrators | 
a joint luncheon with the St. Louis, 
Rotary Club March 1, more than 1,()0) 
persons are expected to attend. he 
organization is composed of Rotarians 
with the classification of “education 
from every section of the United States 
This will be the 26th annual luncheon 
of the club. Dr. A. J. STODDARD, supe: 
intendent of the Philadelphia, Pa, 
schools, is president of the group, and 
RAYMOND C. Burpick, superintendent of 
schools of Huntington, N. Y., is secre 
tary-treasurer. 


Acrostic. T. W. PHILLIPs, President of 
the Rotary Club of Southwest Los 
Angeles, Calif., has a Rotary acrost 
which he often presents when he speaks 
at Rotary Club meetings. Here it is 

R-esponsibility 
O-pportunity 
T-ruth 
A-micable 
R-omance 
Y-oke-fellows 


Add: Beaver Awards. To previous 
lists of Rotarians who have won the 
Silver Beaver Award given by the Boy 
Scouts of America for distinguished 
service to boyhood add these recent 
recipients: LAURENCE A. RAYMER, of Be- 
loit, Wis., and JoHN C. WILLIAMS, of Mil 
ton, Pa. ... Among others who hold 
the Award are ROTARIANS CARL L. MILL: 
WARD, of Milton, Pa.; RoBertT W. THowp- 
son, of Lewisburg, Pa.; GEoRGE W. Rock: 
WELL, of Sunbury, Pa.; CHARLES M. Gunn 
and JAMES A. JOHNSTON, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and Dr. Epwarp J. Murray, 








an enduring peace. 





A Canadian View of Rotary 


One of the many high points of President Fernando 
Carbajal’s visit among Rotary Clubs of Canada was an 
interview with W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
the Dominion. Though pressed by official business, the 
Canadian leader kept his appointment—at 9:45 at night. 
Afterward he released a statement addressed to President 
Karsh Carbajal. The following is an excerpt from it: F 


| have much pleasure in taking advantage of the happy opportunity 
afforded me by the visit to Ottawa of the distinguished President of Inter- 
national Rotary, Mr. Fernando Carbajal, to send through him a message 
from the Government and people of Canada to the Rotarians of Latin 
America and his fellow citizens of Peru. 

International Rotary, like all other international organizations, is today 
going through a period of crisis caused by the war. 
however, that International Rotary will emerge from the war strengthened 
in its determination to pursue with renewed vigor its high purpose of ad- 
vancing understanding, goodwill, and international peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men united in the ideal of service. 

Today men of goodwill throughout all the world are determined to do 
their utmost to insure that the Christmas promise be fulfilled. We are 
determined to construct out of our victory in the war a just, a wise, and 


| am convinced, 
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Dr wis M. CORNILLAUD, and CHARLEs K. 
Ml LL, of Lexington, Ky. 

Bear. Meat shortages didn’t bother 

ins of White Sulphur Springs, 

-_for one meal, at least—after Ro- 
Favre L. Eaton killed a 

weighed between 400 and 

s and measured nearly eight feet 

f nose to tail. They had a side dish 

ir meat for lunch. ROTARIAN EATON 

d down the bear while making 

bservations with a deputy State 
warden in the Castle Mountains. 


bear 
500 


Former students at State 
Slippery 


Ding-Dong. 
College, Rock, Pa., 
serving in their country’s armed 
es are reminded of classroom gongs 
pleasantly, too—when they re- 


ers 


their copy of Victory Bell, the 
eographed news letter which is 
to them every three weeks. The 


etter is prepared by GrorGe T. MILLER, 
member of the Rotary Club of Slip- 


wry Rock, and circulates to 118 service- 


en in the United States and other 
ntries. 
All Out! The Learys, of Westport, 
Conn., don’t do things by thirds; when 


w befalls their country, they go “all 
\ll male members of the family 
of Anson T. LEARY, Past District Gov- 
nor, are in active service. ROTARIAN 
Leary is a captain in the Army Air 
Corps at Lowry Field, Colo. His older 
son, LEONARD, is a second lieutenant in 
the Engineer Corps, and his other son, 
Ropert, is a lieutenant in the Coast 
Guard at Pearl Harbor. 


Quiet! Speakers who address the Ro- 
tary Club of Wilmington, Del., in the 
future can feel assured of peace and 





) 
| 


ag 


quiet if RoTARIAN FRANK GREGSON is pres- 
ent. At the time of the District 
ernor’s recent 
Wilmington, some 
in an adjoining room, 
with the Governor, 
attention as he 


Gov- 
Club, 


pounding 


Visit to his own 
worKnmen 
were “competing 
IVAN CULBERTSON, for 


address. 


hotel 


delivered his 
ROTARIAN GREGSON, Manager of the 


in which the meeting was taking place, 
disappeared for a few minutes. Shortly 
the noise was stilled, RorTarRIAN GREGSON 
returned to his place at the table, and 
GOVERNOR CULBERTSON was heard from 


then on without Interruption 


Message. [Letters have been sent to 


Rotary Clubs in Algeria and Morocco by 


SIGURD HENDRICHSEN, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Service Committee of the 
Springfield, Tenn., Rotary Club, con- 


gratulating them the 
their country into 


racy and freedom.” 


“upon 
the 


return of 


ranks of democ 


Awarded Medal. The 1942 Chemical 
Industry Medal of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry 


October 


; was in 
Harris & Ewing 


awarded to 





Dr. HARRISON E. Hower, 
scien 
tist, editor for 21 
of Industrial 


distinguished 
vears 
and En 
gineering Chemistry, 
a Past Director of Ro- 


tarv International and 

member of the Mag: 

Zine Committee. This 

Howe honor came to Rorar 

IAN Howe only two 

months before he died at his home in 


Washington, D. C 


Ammunition. Although parents of 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., who have sons 
in the armed services may not feel like 


Photo: New Haven R 


DUT VISITING Rotary Clubs, President Fernando Carbajal rides in the cab of the Yankee 
lipper from New Haven, Conn., to New York City. His grandson in Peru must see this photo! 
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AS “QUEEN,” Miss Nettie Meyer helps Rotar- 


ians of De Queen, Ark., boost bond sales 
singing popular songs, they r) it 
“Ammunition” —and that is vhat 
they are doing Through the efforts of 
FRED F. KLINKERT, a Member of the Ro 
tary Club of Menomonee Fall ‘ 

have formed the Parents’ Service On 
ganization, which publishes An 

tion, a mimeograp! ed news letter, an 
sends it out to servicemen eve two 
weeks In addition, the organization 
sends coples of the Menomonee Falls 


newspaper to the boys, as well as 
monthly 
zines, 
Parents’ 


once a 


packages of cigarettes, maga 


shaving cream, and candy 


Service meets 


Organization 
month in the village hall 
Lucky. Through what he calls “lucky 
breaks,” Dr. E 
sionary in the Orient for a number of 
Past 


Thavetmyo, 


CARROLL CONDICT, a 


mis- 
years and a President of the Ro- 
tary Club of 
caped from Mandalay two hours before 
it was bombed by invading 
year \fter many 
exciting experiences he is now safe at 
his boyhood home at Trenton, N. J. 


Burma, es- 


forces a 


hazardous and 


ag 
ago. 


With the 


Brownsville, 


Industries. aim of 
pupils in Tex., 
“something of practical value,” 


Home 
teaching 
schools 


and also how to earn a living after they 
leave school, a program known as the 
Rio Grande Home Industries has been 


introduced. It embraces instruction in 
the making of Mexican artcraft, includ- 


ing baskets, furniture, and pottery, and 


it is hoped will reach into 400 or 500 
homes and bring a gross return of $100, 
000 or more to the city. The idea was 


conceived and 
LINGSTADT, 
fellow townsman. Included among those 


who will direct the program are Rorar- 


financed by 
Brownsville 


K IL- 
Rotarian, and a 


RALPH 


IANS Ben L. BRITE, superintendent of 
schools, and the REv. WILLIAM T. SHeEr- 
WOOD. 

‘Like Father. ...’ “All out for Ro- 
tary” describes the CuiLps family of 
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EVERY 
FRIDAY 
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ROTARY—it seems to run in their family. 


Lesa 





Jacksonville, Tex. Carter A. CHILDS; 
his sons, ALVIN and R. Rinrrep; and his 
son-in-law, HaroLp HAMLIN, all are ac- 
tive in the local Rotary Club (see cut 
above). They should be self-sustaining 
as a family: in Rotary they represent 
the grocery, wearing-apparel, and petro- 
leum industries. 


Honors. ArtTHUR D. Hay, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Lakeview, Oreg., has 
been appointed a justice of the Supreme 


Court of Oregon. . . . JAMEs C. Gray, of 
the Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, has been made Ontario supervisor 
of the National Salvage Campaign... . 
ERNEST 'NGOLD, a Director of the Rotary 
Club of San Francisco, Calif., has been 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. . . . In recogni- 
tion of his support and work during the 
last quarter century in control of tu- 
berculosis in cattle, the U. S. Live Stock 
Sanitary Board honored Dr. O. H. 
EL1ason, Madison, Wis., veterinarian and 
Rotarian, at a luncheon in Chicago. Dr. 
ELIASON was a member of the group 
which inaugurated the “Accredited 
Herd Plan.” .. . After 38 years of serv- 
ice in the Y.M.C.A., 22 of which were 
spent in Steubenville, Ohio, RoTARIAN 
WILLIAM MACPHERSON is retiring as gen- 
eral secretary of the Association there. 


In recognition of his work he was 
ored recently at a testimonial di 
For many years he served as Sec 
of his Rotary Club. 


Youngest? Rotarians of M; 
Mass., wonder if they cannot clai 
honor of having the youngest Ro 
in the United States Army as a m 
of their Club. LIEUTENANT Ros: 
YEUELL, the si 
ROTARIAN E. \ 
ELL, Of Malde) 
came a member of 
his father’s | 

: when he was : 
years old. A few months after his 2» 
birthday he entered the armed s« 
of his country. He is pictured here 
his father (see cut). 
—THE SCRATCHPAD M 











These Rotarians Serve As Congressmen and Governors 


E icury-rurer Rotarians will help to 
legislate for and guide the destinies of 
America and its political units during 
the next two years as members of the 
Congress or as Governors of States. 

Of the 96 members of the Senate, 17— 
or 17.7 percent—are either active or 
honorary Rotarians. Of the 437 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
51—or 11.7 percent—are Rotarians. Ro- 
tarians will sit in the executive man- 
sions of 15—or 31.3 percent—of the 48 
States. 

Herewith is the list (“A” signifies ac- 
tive member; “CA,” charter active; 
“FCA,” former charter active; “FA,” 
former active; “H,” honorary): 

Senate 

Arizona: CARL HaybEen (H, Phoenix). 

Florida: CHARLES O. ANDREws (H, Or- 
lando: FA). 

Illinois: Scorr W. Lucas (H, Havana; 
FCA). 

Indiana: RAyMonp E. WiLuis (H, An- 
gola; FCA; Past District Governor and 
Past R.I. Committeeman). 

Iowa: Guy MARK GILLETTE (H, Chero- 
kee). 

Kansas: ARTHUR CAPPER (H, Topeka); 
CLypbE M. Reep (H, Parsons). 

Kentucky: ALBEN W. BarRKLEy (H, 
Paducah; FA). 

Maine: WatuLace H. Wuire, Jr. (H, 
Lewiston-Auburn; FA). 

Michigan: ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG (H, 
Grand Rapids; FA). 

Nebraska: HuGcH A. But Ler (A, Oma- 
ha; Past R.I. Director) 

New Hampshire: CHARLES W. TOBEY 
(H, Manchester; FCA). 

Ohio: Harotp H. Burton (H, Cleve- 
land). 

Texas: TomM CoNNALLY (H, Marlin). 

Vermont: WARREN R. AustTIN (CA, 
Burlington). 

Virginia: Carter Gass (H, Lynch- 
burg); Harry FLoop Byrp (H, Win- 
chester; FA). 

House of Representatives 

Arkansas: J. W. Futsricut (A, Fay- 
etteville); E. C. Garuincs (H, West Mem- 
phis; FA). 
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California: ALBERT E. CARTER (A, Oak- 
land); THomas Roupu (A, San Francis- 
OG). 

Colorado: J. EpGArR CHENOWETH (H, 
Trinidad; FA); Wm. S. Hit. (H, Fort 
Collins; FA). 

Connecticut: WILLIAM J. MILLER (H, 
Wethersfield; FCA). 

Delaware: EArLe OD. 
Dover). 

Idaho: Henry C. DworsHak (H, Bur- 
levy; FA; Past District Governor). 

Illinois: NoaAn M. Mason (H, LaSalle; 
FA); CHARLES W. VURSELL (A, Salem); 
Wm. H. WuHeEatT (H, Rantoul; FCA). 

Indiana: CHARLES A. HALLECK (H, 
Rensselaer; FA); RAyMOoND S. SPRINGER 
(H, Connersville; FA). 

Iowa: THOMAS E. Martin (A, Iowa 
City); Kart M. LEComprTe (H, Corydon; 
FA). 

Massachusetts: Grorce J. Bates (H, 
Salem); CHARLES R. CLason (A, Spring- 
field); PrHrR G. Hotmes (A, Worces- 
ter); JosEPpH W. Martin, Jr. (H, North 
Attleboro); Puitie J. PHILBIN (A, Clin- 
ton). 

Michigan: JoHN B. BENNETT (CA, On- 
tonagon); Eart CC. MICHENER (H, 
Adrian); Paut W. SHAFER (H, Battle 
Creek). 

Mississippi: JoHN E. RANKIN (H, Tu- 
pelo). 

Missouri: S. W. ArNoLp (A, Kirks- 
ville). 

Nebraska: Cart T. Curtis (H, Min- 
den; FA). 

New Jersey: DonaLp H. McLEAN (H, 
Elizabeth; FA); EL_mMer H. WENE (CA, 
Vineland). 

New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON (H, 
Albuquerque; FA; Past President of Ro- 
tary International). 

New York: WILLIAM T. Byrne (A, AI- 
bany); Francis D. CuLKIn (H, Oswego; 
FA); CLARENCE E. KicBurn (A, Malone); 
JosePH J. O’Brien (H, East Rochester; 
FA); JAMES W. WaApsworTH (H, Gene- 
seo). 

North Carolina: Rosert L. DoUGHTON 
(H, West Jefferson). 

Ohio: CLARENCE J. Brown (H, Blan- 


WILLEY (A, 


chester; FCA); Tuomas A. JENKINS (H 
Ironton; FA); Earu R. Lewis (CA, St 
Clairsville). 

Oregon: Harris ELLSwortH (A, Rosi 
burg). 

Pennsylvania: J. WILLIAM DiTTer (A 
Ambler); Ivor D. Fenton (H, Mahan 
City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (A, Oil City) 
Rospert L. Ropcers (A, Erie); Ricu: 
M. Simpson (H, Huntingdon; FA) 

South Dakota: Francis Case (|! 
Custer; FCA). 

Tennessee: Jim McCorp (CA, Lé 
burg). 

Texas: O. C. FisHer (A, San Angelo); 
Fritz G. LANHAM (H, Fort Worth) 

Utah: J. W. Rogpinson (H, Provo) 

Virginia: ScHUYLER OTIS BLAND (H 
Newport News). 

West Virginia: Epwarp G. Rours, 
(CA, Glenville). 

Governors of States 

Florida: SpressarpD LINDSEY HOLLA) 
(H, Tallahassee). 

Illinois: § DwicHtT 
Springfield). 

Iowa: Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER (H 
Cedar Rapids; FA). 

Indiana: Henry F. Scuricker (H, I[n- 
dianapolis). 

Kansas: ANDREW SCHOEPPEL (A, Ness 
City). 

Kentucky: KEEN JoHNsoN (H, Frank 
fort). 

Maryland: Hersert R. O’Conor (H, 
Annapolis). 

Nevada: E. P. CARVILLE (H, Carson 
City). 

New Jersey: CHARLES Epison (H, Wes! 
Orange). 

Ohio: JoHN W. Bricker (A, Colum 
bus). 

Oklahoma: Rosert S. Kerr (A, Okl& 
homa City). 

Pennsylvania: Epwarp Martin (4H, 
Washington; FA). 

Texas: Coke R. STEVENSON (A, June 
tion). 

Utah: Hersert B. Maw (H, Salt Lake 
City). 

West Virginia: M. M. 
Charleston; FA). 


H. GREEN (H 


Nee.y (H, 
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Belgian Boys Bloom 
on Swiss Fare and Care 


O THE PEOPLE of occupied coun- 


tries in Europe, Switzerland is a 
ind of plenty. But that is only rel- 
ativ for the Swiss themselves are 


| by stringent rationing and short- 
of everything 
tality. 

el Rotarians offered a typical in- 
that hospitality when they 
15 Belgian boys for a three months’ 
camp in the 
Sissach. It made no difference that 14 
Flemish, that 
French 





everything except 


sti e of 


visit to a mountains at 


of the lads spoke only 


Basel Rotarians speak Swiss 


and Swiss German. All spoke the lan- 
guage of friendship. 

In the mountain camp were a teacher, 
acamp “mother,” and her own two sons 
to make the Belgian visitors welcome. 
Clothes suitable for Winter weather and 
unlimited milk and bread were the first 
gifts. Each day each boy ate 1144 pounds 
of bread, drank 
But that was only the foundation—to 
hat he added meat, cheese, vegetables, 


two quarts of milk. 


sweets. 
Unlike the Summer 
(see French Boys Fatten on Swiss Food, 
\pril, 1942, RoTARIAN) this group was 
organized as a school. Mornings were 


Rotary camps 


given to lessons; afternoons, to sledding, 
skiing, hikes; evenings, to indoor games 
and singing. 

All too soon the Swiss holiday was 
over. But Francis Berset, the teacher, 
reported to the Basel Rotary Club that 


besides their new clothes and five-pound 
average gain in weight, the Belgian boys 
took home “a supply of optimism and 
confidence in the future. 


” 














THE HEALTH of the boys was excellent, de- 
spite Winter and Spring snows, blows, and 
thaws. Setting-up exercises led by Teacher 


Francis Berset, plus much time spent in open- 
air games and jaunts whenever 
upped appetites already unbelievably huge. 


possible, 





* - 
te em 
He We 


LEAPFROG (above) and digging in the 
garden (left, below) were two means of keep- 
ing in the open when weather permitted— 
which was most of the time. During inclem- 











ent periods, there was ample space for in- 
side games, and group singing was very 
popular. Twelve hours each night was bed- 
time in the large dormitories (below, right). 


Photos: A.T.P. Bilderdienst 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


was unaware of what was going on. 
Perfect quiet ensued as he sat reading 
a letter, his feet cocked up on the back 
of a bench in front of him. Judge Cooke 
lowly moved his head from side to side, 
like a turkey gobbler, as he continued 
gazing at the lad. Finally he yelled at 
the top of his voice: 

“Young man! Take your feet down 
from thar! We all know you've got on 
purty socks!” 

The startled letter reader jumped to 
his feet in panic and began to run 
around in circles as the courtroom spec- 
tators roared With laughter. Even the 
litigants and attorneys joined in the hi- 
larity. The tenseness was altogether re- 
laxed. When quiet was restored, Judge 
Cooke, who had maintained his look of 
austerity, sternly commanded: 

“Proceed, gentlemen, proceed!” 
Cooke not only conducted a 
as he often referred to 
“co’t of law and of 
bench it 


Judge 
“co't of justice,” 
it; his was also a 
mercy.” With him on the 
might truly have been said: 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the ge ntle rain froin Heaven 
Upon the place beneath 


It Happened at the U.S.O. 

Says HAMILTON Mort 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

While I was sitting in the U.S.O. Club 
in Hattiesburg, a soldier sitting next 
to me handed me the December issue 
RoTaARIAN opened to the article 
by Channing Pollock, 
this—I got a great 


of THI 
‘Halloo, There!, 
remarking, “Read 
kick out of it.” 
Well, I read it and 1 
of pleasure and no small profit. Thank 
Let’s have more 


also got a lot 


vou, and the author. 
of the same. 


A Bow (Wow) for the Dogs 

From WILL JuDyY 

Editor, Dog World 

Chicago, Illinois 

I have read Charles E. Turnbull’s ar- 
ticle, Is Your Home Unfair to Puppies?, 
in the November Rotarian. I think that 
its humor is excellent and that it really 
presents as much valuable information 
as some of the serious volumes on the 


subject. 


Secret of 18%2-Year Record 

Told by L. D. Sroucuton, Mortician 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Claremont, New Hampshire 

The other night as I was thumbing 
through some back copies of THE Ro- 
rARIAN, I came across the picture of a 
Claremont Rotarian in the February is- 
sue—Clifton E. Densmore. At that time 
he had completed 17% years of Rotary 
attendance without missing a meeting. 
Since then he has added another year. 

There is a unique story connected 
with “Clif” Densmore’s membership in 
Rotary. It seems he had been a member 
of the Club but a few months when, for 
some unknown reason, his interest be- 
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gan to wane. Consequently, he decided 
to resign. The week he decided to resign 
he did not attend the Club meeting. The 
day following the missed meeting, two 
members of the Club persuaded “Clif” 
to go with them to the charter meeting 
of the Lancaster, New Hampshire, Club, 
which had been organized through the 
efforts of the Claremont Club. This not 
only enabled “Clif” to make up the 
missed meeting, but recreated a firm 
interest in Rotary. Since that day, as 
his record will show, he has been a very 
stanch member of our Club. 


Hobby Listing Brings Results 

To Mary ELLEN and PEGGY SHORES 

Daughters of Rotarian 

Wytheville, Virginia 

Many thanks for listing our names in 
the Hobbyhorse Hitching Post directory 
in August [for additional listings, see 
page 61, this issue.—Ebs.]. We have 
had many replies from people in sev- 
eral States and foreign countries, which 
has added greatly to the interest of our 
hobbies. 


‘Proud of “Our” Dr. Phelps’ 
Says ELMER A. FRIDELI 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, California 
On page 5 of the January Rorarian I 
read that Dr. Arthur S. Phelps, brother 


Odd Shots 


Can you match the photo below for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember—it must’ be different! 














3 MINUTES EACH MONDAY 
Twenty-eight members 
Rotary Club of Harrisburg, | 
nois, are each assigned to study 
certain article in the A World 
LIVE In book (see page 2). At 
each must give a three-minute 
view at a specified luncheon. 


of tl 














“OLD WALRUS Whiskers”—discovered on an 
Ohio farm by the observant camera of Ro- 
tarian O. B. Pierce, of St. Albans, W. Va. 


of William (“Billy”) Lyon Phelps 
been for years a member of the fa 
of the University of California. 
though we are boosters for this 
university, may I correct the state 
to say that “Brother Arthur,” who 
lives in Berkeley, was until his 1 
ment a member of the faculty of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
We are proud of “our” Dr. Phelps 
also of “your” Dr. Phelps, whose 
reviews help to make THE ROTARIAN 
an interesting journal. 


Re: A World to Fight For 
From Set. Troy K. DuMAS 
Honorary Rotarian 
Brooks Field, Texas 

I certainly have enjoyed my Ro 
since I have been a member ot 
armed forces. As I read the maga 
it surely gives me a feeling of pric 
satisfaction in being a member ot 
organization [honorary member at > 
kirk, Oklahoma.—Ebs.] with such 
ideals and one that accomplish 
much. 

The Rotary Club and magazine 1 
mean so much to me because | 
they are doing so much in buildin 
kind of a world to which we all w: 
return. 





Uses ‘Revista’ for Class Work 
Says EARL KENDALL CARTER 
Piedmont College 
Demorest, Georgia 

I wish that my knowledge of Sp 
were such that I dared to addres 
in that language, but as I feel 

safer reading Spanish than I do w: 

it, may I send this note in Engli 

thank you for the two copies of R: 

RotTarRia I recently received from 

It is very kind of both you an 

Kendall Weisiger, of the Rotary C| 

Atlanta—who, I think, asked _ it 

might have your magazine—to tak« 

an interest in me and in our stu 
here at Piedmont. We have just st 

a class in elementary Spanish, in 

the emphasis is not on gramma! 

verb forms, but, rather, the rapid 

sition of an ability to read such S} 

as we may find in newspapers and 

azines. The course is, obviously, « 

mental, and I welcome any m: 

which may help us in our readin; 

in gaining knowledge about our 5 

American neighbors. I am alread) 

ning to use some of the articles 

visTA RoTaria for class work, an 
may be sure that I appreciate 
courtesy in sending it to us. I ha 

cently sent my thanks to Mr. W: 

for his share in making this gi! 

sible. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








Service Implies Action 
yuIS ANCIAUX 
ght and Power Ewecutive 
esident, Rotary Club 
irquisimeto, Venezuela 
rvice primarily implies action. If 
lio not demonstrate activity, if we 
not translate our good intentions to 
into action, we have noth 
Thus the first requisite of serving 
. be active, but no one can be active 
out a reserve of strength, which 
from good health. Let us see 
1 to our health in order to serve. 
Service implies, in addition, an intelli- 
interest in the problems which re- 
e solution. Many factors enter into 
rect evaluation of the various solu 


done 


( es 


s to enable us to form our plan of 
vice with care so that it may be suc 
cessful. Even at times it is more intelli- 
gent not to assist when that assistance 


debilitates the recipient. 

Service, to be effective, must be pre- 
cise, accurate. We must have the ends 

view clearly in our minds; we must 
proceed accurately and with sincerity, 
any effort which this 
requisite is bound to fail. Service, to be 
effective, requires that we should give, 
in addition to the qualities enumerated, 
something of ourselves, something per- 
sonal. We should make the thing served 
our own; we should feel for the one 
served, a sense of friendship—nay, more 
of affection. 


because lacks 


When It Is Worth While 

J. FRANK DOOLAN, Rotarian 

Steam-Railroad Executive 

Vew Haven, Connecticut 

By myself I am a mediocre singer; 
the torch I raise may hardly light my 
before me; the push or pull I 

offer may seem all too futile, but when 

210,000 others like me, wherever they 

may be throughout the world, join their 

hearts and their voices in my song, add 

their lights to mine, and unite their ef- 
j forts in the fulfillment of the ideals and 
» objectives of Rotary, deep in my soul I 
» Know it is worth while—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


steps 
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Rotary—Symbol of True World Unity 
}  ArcHBIsHop A. W. AVERILL, D. D. 

Honorary Rotarian 

Auckland, New Zealand 

The more I think of the tremendous 
possibilities of Rotary, the more I am 
convinced that it furnishes an object 
® lesson for a saner and more coéperative 
world and is a symbol of true world 
unity. “Many members in one body.” 


saistbiiies. 





: Uniformity is not essential to unity, nor 


is it possible or desirable, but unity in 
diversity is desirable and should be pos- 
Sible. As each member of Rotary con- 
tributes to the welfare of the body of 
R tary, sO every nation, with its par- 
Ucular ideals and points of view, is nec- 
essary for the welfare of the whole body 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


politic, and 
the whole before purely selfis} nterests 


may 


while putting the good oft 


still preserve its own individ ialitv 


and political and social idea The na 
tions of the earth must first find some 
common ground for unit ind friend 


ship, and it seems to met it vital re 


principles of Rotarv can 


ligion and the 
supply that common ground From a 


Rotary Club address 


My Creed 
LAWRENCE S. AKERS, Rotari« 
Vemphis, Te) 

I like the man who believes 
Whatever his 


be 


NeSSCE 


God, 


road of approach may 


Who believes that RIGHT will triumph 
over MIGHT, . 
In the face of the Final Decree 
I like the man who believes in Man 
As the manifestation of God: 
For he'll enter The Gate where his 


friends await, 
Regardless of the road he has trod 
I have faith in the soul with peace as its 
goal, 
And the courage to make it come true 
So, with God as my 
my creed, 
I have nothing to feat have you? 


need and Faith as 


These Are Minor Irritations 
A. L. HEADLEY, Rotarian 
Publisher. Smith County Pioneer 
Smith Center, 

We may not 
sufficient 
ficient 
less highways alive with the 


Kansas 


have sufficient 


sugar, 
coffee, sufficient tea, nor suf 
ease over end 
traffic of 
commerce and pleasure. In some areas 
there 
line, 


rubber to ride at 


may be shortages of 


and fuel 


meat, gaso 


oils. Believe me, those 














“THAT'S just the approximate length. My 
wife cooked it before I could measure it.” 





are minor irritations. When we think 
of the experiences at Pearl Harb at 
Corregidor, at Midway, and the S 
mon Islands, to quarrel because 
Government asks vou to 1! <: 
sacrihces seems seifish ane Wing a 
ick of p otisn / ) 1 R ( 


‘Out of Evil Times 


Rote Overg ! 

| org, D j 

The evil ( \ f ! 
Denmark a stro! ) i | 
tha Wé \ \ i il 
rood i Poe Ve ( e¢ 
that we ive Dan ] nd we nt > Corl 
tinue oO Dani ind ) ee 
ward the King, our people ind 
coun e no longe nere me 
we t ibo on our nationa la 
. There are few Danes who doubt 
that one day our bonds shall be bro 
that one day our country shall be free i 
and independent, but we must reme! | 
ber that in order that this ma be Wwe 
must all be D ish in the f f ‘ 
of the word With God for King 
and count Wwe ill e¢ ( Ve 
through the evil ne If r ! 10 
that Ve hall be ready to take Ip re 
construction work in our country afte 
the war and we shall come out of the 
evil times as a stronger nation with a 
right to a better future From Rotary 
Norden Sivedish Rota ,? qa | 
What Makes Life Interesting 

R. O. VanverRcooK, Rotaria) 

Proof-Press Ma ifacture? 

Ci cago Tllino S 

There never was in the histo of the 
world greater opportunity to do things 


by every individual, and doing 


and not people makes the game of life 


more intere 


Let Your Community Judge 
GEORGE W. Hutcuison, Rotarian 
Accountant 
luckland, New Zealand 


Looking at the matter impartially— 


perhaps a little critically—my personal 


opinion is that we have fallen a long 


what we 


short of 


wa\ were capable of 
doing under the Rotary banne l am 
mindful of Rotary’s good wor!) if it 
went out of existence toda the world 


would still be 
it I am 


been done by 


better for 


having known 
conscious of much that has 
our own Club in this com- 
munit ind I that 
been 


know there have 


hundreds of good deeds done by 


individual Rotarians who have been in 
spired by membership in Rotary Still 
I don’t feel that we 
complished more than a bare ‘pass’ 
that 
itself a bit 


satisfied have a 


performance [ sometimes think 


Rotary takes off its hat to 
too much 
acid test of our 


think of 


The 
what we 


service is not 
ourselves, but it is 
how we are rated by the community in 
which we The 
which we measure the 
Rotary service in this community is the 
extent to which we are appealed to for 
help by other organizations and by in- 
dividuals with unsolved 

From a Rotary Club address. 


move yardstick by 


may value of 


problems.— 
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Henry Ford on Plastics 


[Continued from page 18] 


tanks and battleships, and used in mili- 
tary equipment for gun stocks and hel- 
met linings, and experiments are on to 
make plastic shell casings. So vital have 


plastics become that several of them, 
and materials used in their manufac- 
ture, have become “critical materials” 


like iron and copper and are restricted 
for civilian production. By the end of 
1941, it 
America’s plastic molders were in war 


was reported, 82 percent of 


work. The figure must be much higher 
now. 

Under war’s whiplash, “impossible’’ 
things are being achieved. Plastics are 
being tailored to order with properties 

such as hardness, -weight, stress re- 
sistance, volume, and so on—as required 
for specific jobs. Chemists are ferreting 
out the secrets of lignin, the natural 
glue in wood, and coal and petroleum 
and scores of other raw materials as 
well as things grown on farms. Plastic 
coatings are already being used to make 
cans and tanks corrosionproof. Proces- 
sors are perfecting molding processes 
and developing new laminations that 
may blaze new trails for home builders. 


There are, certainly, limits to what plas- 


tics can do; they haven't been sighted 


vet. 


Mr. Ford’s conversation kept coming 
back to the post-war world for which 
we are fighting—a world to live in, with 
emphasis upon the “live” part. 

“T hate to admit it,” he confided, “but 
it seems that wars are necessary to 
teach us lessons we seem unable to 
learn any other way. Now, with so 
much metal being used in war goods, 
we are turning to substitutes. That 
means more plastics. It took the war to 
teach us to turn from the mine to the 
farm for new materials. 

“Only recently we learned how to 
make plastics from milk—a discovery 
that may supply a market for all milk 
surpluses hereafter. Soybeans, corn, 
wheat, oat straw, cotton, trees—plastics 
from such products as these will give 
employment to literally millions of peo- 
ple on farms and in factories in the 
years ahead. Regardless of whether we 
are at war or peace, tens of thousands 
of articles now made of metals will be 
made of plastics grown on the farm.” 

“You look to the future with confi- 
dence?” I asked. His answer came after 
a moment of thought. 

“We are living through epochal times. 
One epoch is dying, another is being 
born. The changes I have been telling 
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....DO IT FASTER 
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ness helps” 


and day 
months, A handy 
work organizer. 









Dependable Globe-Wernicke ‘‘busi- 
speed up _ business 
routine and war work. They meet 
the need for greater office efficiency, 
save time and make work easier. 


Sold ky leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers. 


















you about will touch each citize 
alter our civilization because it 
revolutionize industry and agri 
and bring the farmer and city wo! 
closer contact. That should mean 
altogether 


understanding. And 
may prove to be the most swe: 
social and economic change of 
century. 

“We are on the verge of a revol 
Not a proletariat or political revo] 
following the Russian pattern, as 
say. Our revolution will make po! 
revolution unneeded and impossib| 
it will progressively take away 
poverty and economic maladjust 
which cause those revolutions in 
blood is shed.” 

As Mr. Ford’s words stopped, I 
up the theme—how men, as they 
understand the laws of Nature 
vealed by experimental researc} 
as they better understand demo 
which must include freedom of 
nomic opportunity, will in seeking 
some would call selfish ends conti 
to the general standard of healt! 
living. It’s summed up in Rot 
motto, “He Profits Most Who S« 
Best.”” Mr. Ford nodded in approy 

“But there’s one more questio! 
like to ask,” I said as I stood up to | 
“It’s when will that new plastic c: 
in mass production? Fifty years 
now?” I knew it would stir up a re} 

“Fifty vears from now!” Mr. Fo. 
erally snorted. “Tomorrow — jus 
soon as this war is won. We're 1 


for it NOW!” 
(Aya “Putting Science to \V 
series has already bee! 
hote noted (see page 16), as | 
article which Mr. Ford prepared fo 
magazine as far back as Sept 
1933 (see page 18). After*the 1 
reviews them, and finds his appetit« 
keen for information on plastics, h¢ 
find much of interest in an articl 
tics Come of Age in Harper's for A 
1942. It was written by Jose] 
Nicholson and George R. Leighton 
presented Plastics in Wartime 
August 31, 1942, issue. The Noven 
1942, Business Week carried an 
Plastics Parade. The same mas 
(October 31, 1942) told how wi 
proving its mettle in the field of 
tics. The article is called Wood at 

A searching study of plastics 
made by Fortune magazine ani 
sented in the October, 1940, num! 

Modern Plastics (122 E. 42d St., \' 
York, N. Y.) is a journal devote 
tirely to the field of plastics. 

Books have been written on vari 
phases of the subject. 
Simonds’ Industrial Plastics (Pim 
Publishing Co., $4.50) deals with 
implied in the title. Special att: 
is given to war uses. Data for th 
gineer and the designer are foi 
Jack Delmonte’s Plastics in Engi) 
(Penton, $7.50).—Ebs. 


Plenty on Plastics 


The article which open: 
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Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence, 
rn. L, Cleveland, Ohio, Branch. Rorar- 
IAN WILLIAM H. STEWART, East Cleveland. 

Marquette Metal Products Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ROTARIAN JOSEPH S. 
KustIN, East Cleveland. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
RoTARIAN GEORGE J. STEINBICKER, East 
Cleveland. 

Streeter-Hackney & Co., Johns- 
town, N. Y. ROTARIAN GEORGE S. HACK- 


Eke 

Wyman - Gordon Co., Worcester, 
Mass. ROTARIANS FRANK E. WELLINGTON 

d SACKET R. DURYEE. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
RoraRIANsS J. NEvIN BAUMAN, Cleveland; 
|. EpGAR HAMLETT, Boston, Mass. 

Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Clinton, Mich. RovariaAns C. L. KIMBALL 
nd T. B, NILSEN. 

o’Connor Maéhine Co., Shettield, Pa. 
Rotarian J. M. O'CONNOR. 

Ss. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., Princes Bay, Staten Island, N. ¥. 
RoTARIAN JAMES M. TALBOT. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Ma- 
chine Division, Elmira, N. Y¥. RoTARIANS 
Wituiam L. McGratH and MAuvrIce P. 
WHITNEY. 

Standard Gage Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. ROTARIAN ERIK ALDEBORGH. 

Barbour - Stockwell Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. RoOTARIAN Howarp A. 
STOCKWELL. 

Jacobson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RoTARIANS MARTIN J. BRENNAN and FRED 
CLARE JOHNSON. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. RoTARIAN WALTER H. GEB- 
HART. 

Leeds and Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. RoOTARIAN CHARLES S. REDDING. 

Walter H. Eagan Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ROTARIAN WALTER H. EAGAN. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 





More ‘E’ Pennant 


Every month more American firms fly the Army- 
Navy Joint “E” Pennant awarded for “high 
achievement in the production of war equip- 
ment.” The names which follow are added to the 
list of Rotarians whose firms have received this 
honorrecently. Congratulations tothem all!—Ebs. 


Winners! 


ROTARIANS JULE D. LIPPMANN and C, Ar- 
THUR COLLIN 

DeVilbiss Co., Toledo. Ohio. Rorar- 
IANS ALLEN D. GuTCHEss and Howarp P, 
DEVILBISS 

Uniteast Corp., Toledo, Ohio. Rorar 
IAN JOSEPH L. TILLMAN. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, (with star for continued ex 
cellence). RoOTARIANS FRANK T. KALas and 
ROLAND WHITEHURS1 

Diebold Safe and Lock Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Rovrarian W. REX SNAVEL\ 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Rorarian CoLonet 
RoBert C. Brapy. 

Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. RoTariANS RALpu E. CARPENTER and 
JOHN H. TuTtryt 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn, ROTARIAN WILLIAM R. WEBSTER 

Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
RoTARIAN BERNARD J. LE! 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Ro- 


TARIAN FE. PAYSON BLANCHARD 

Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport 
Conn. ROTARIAN ANDREW | BUCHANAN, 
JR. 


Anthony Co., Ine. Streator, Ub 
ROTARIAN CECIL WORRELI 

Crane Co., Chicago, Tih Rovrarian 
CHARLES E. Barrows 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Il. Rorartan Howarp J. PoLanp 

Damascus Steel Products Corp., 








Rockford, Ik, Rotarian H. M. Hawnsoy 

Dow Chemical Co... Midland, Mich. 
ROTARIANS ALISON ARMSTRONG, HARO 
KENDALL, HAroLtp KNowLt Cc. ¢ KEN 
NEDY, LAURENCE W. LEI J. W. Brirron 
s$oYD H. Carr, G. F. Dt EL, RICHARD 
FREEMAN, WILLIAM WILLIA W R 
VEAZEY LEROY STEWART SHERMAN W 
PUTNAM, JAMES PARDEE, FRANK WILLIA) 
O'BRIEN, JoserpH Le Fever I. D. Hana 
WAL DONALD GIBB SHEA ON HEATH 
Don D. IRISH 








PRINTING INKS 











SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 
Inks for All Processes 
501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 











PROGRAM MATERIAL 








Speeches For Every Occa 


Public eaking Manual, $1. Otheer Handbook 
w Instant. Parl tary ¢ s ) 

N i 
JOKES “New | Jol H Iks,"* 
year. peaker’s Joke Book $1.50 
Hi r Guide $1.50 Siag N t torle $ 
PROGRAMS (['°s! )0 et bode wong Pes 
$1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, $5. Patriotic Pros 
grams, $1.50 trel SI 


National Reference Library 


We write ‘ 
« "@« ‘ ¢ ) 





2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio a 








ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 











INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 






























‘Three Shrewd Queries 
| By Fred C. Kelly 


Author and Lecturer 


aan 


E GRAHAM SUMNER, one 
Bof Yale University’s great teachers and 
originator of the expression “forgotten 
nan,” used to have three questions that 
he liked to propound: 

1. What is it? 

2. How do you know it? 

3. What of it? 

Just ask yourself where one could 
# find three more cagey questions! 
» The first one seems harmless enough; 
pend yet when you find a fellow who is 
Wide-eyed about a new idea or project, 
ait Is Well to shuck nonessentials and 
@learn just what it is that he is so 
@steamed up over. 


The chances are that he himself will 
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discover — it doesn’t amount to as FRE T0 SADDLE 
much as he thought HORSE OWNERS 


If vou tell a man something and he 
asks you question number two, there is 
a fair chance that you may find vour- 
self embarrassed We don't often stop 
to ask ourselves how we know this or 
that. We think we know certain things, 
but can't tell how. 

Question number three is the most 
baffling of all. 

What of it? 

Just try to answer that after you 
have delivered a statement that you 
think important. 

How many people ever tell you any- 
thing that doesn’t make you wish to 
ask: What of it? How many business 
conferences could withstand such a 
prod? 

And think how much more entertain- 
ing a dinner companion might be if he 
or she were expecting to be asked: What 
of it? 


SADDLERY 





(f 







Why pay faney prices for saddlery? 

Write for FREE Catalog that has saved / 

real money for thousands of horsemen 

Describes over 400 popular items of ws 
English and American “‘tack.”’ I ship 

saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 


Dept. 44-5, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md, 





TY POGRAPHERS 








_ TYPOGRAPHY... 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


~ 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROTARIANS BUY quality products for 
home and business. Reach this market of 
175,000 responsible men through this 
directory. For information, write THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 
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ORDER 
YOUR 
COPY 

TODAY 


BOUND 
VOLUME 
1942 


12 Issues of Tue RorariAn 


Copies of THe Rotarian from Janu- 
ary to December, 1942, inclusive, with 
detailed index to authors, articles, 
photographs, ete., included in this 


Volume. 


_ LD you like to have 
this attractive Bound Vol- 
ume for 1942 for your library? 
For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, 
libraries, and schools this vol- 
ume will serve as a practical 
and ready reference for the 
wide variety of material that 
was presented in THE ROTARIAN 
during 1942. The supply is 
limited and it is suggested that 
you place your order today for 


a 


$3.00) EA CH 


your copy. 
Price 
postpaid ... 


(Outside U.S.A., 


Send your order today to 


The ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Prices for earlier volumes sent 


on request 
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SOMETIMES a hobby is an escape. A 
lawyer, weary of the law's illogic logic, 
may turn at night to the beautiful logic 
of model-railroad building. Other times 
a hobby is no escape at all, but a refine- 
ment of one’s bread-and-butter job. It is 
this latter description that best fits the 
hobby of Montacue M. Bear, pioneer 
member of the Rotary Club of Chicago 
(see page 20). He carves silver. Let's 
look into his hobby story. 


as 

Home to MonTAGUE M. Bear is a 
very small penthouse high above Chi- 
cago’s famous Michigan Boulevard. 
Though the city rushes past below, this 
little retreat affords all the solitude of 
America’s north woods. It’s a prime 
spot for the quiet hobbyist. And that’s 
what RoTARIAN BeEaR is. Night after 
night you'll find him sawing, engraving, 
and polishing brooches of silver or 
catalin—all some day to delight the 
hearts and enhance the throat lines of 
nieces and good friends’ wives and 
daughters. 

RoTARIAN BEAR’'s hobby is a synthesis 
of a boyhood hobby and his profession, 
from which he retired some years back. 
As a lad, he used to cut elaborate what- 
nots and picture frames with a jig saw. 
As a young man, he became an engraver 
and kept 50 employees busy engraving 
invitations and fancy stationery for 
some of Chicago’s wealthiest and oldest 
families. It was during this period of 

| his career that he joined a brand-new 
| club—they called it the Rotary Club— 
and designed its first emblem, a plain 
old-fashioned wagon wheel.* When 





| Rotary wheel. 


eeindeiiiinn Scie tcie seek 


lichine Post 





fashion relaxed its stringency on f< 
engraving, ROTARIAN BEAR turned 
signing and engraving bank notes 

What has all this to do with his 
by? Everything. Say that he is ; 
to start a silver brooch. From a je 
friend he buys a piece of silver, 
mers it to desired thinness, and 
traces a design so elaborate th: 
could be conceived only by an eng) 
of a bygone era. Hidden in the b: 
which he made for his mother (see 
are all the letters of her first 1 
A-D-E-L-E. 

Then, reminiscent of his early 
sawing, he cuts the pattern with a 
saw. For weeks afterward he gray 
the detail with his etcher’s tools. R 
IAN Bear thinks he may have spe! 
hours of close work on that parti 
brooch. 

But this is the plastics age—an 
has geared his hobby to it. That 
did plastic, catalin, lends itself ad 
bly to his skill, becoming a broo: 
much less time and with almost as | 
ing effect as precious metals. P: 
cemented to the scrolls of these p 
monograms add an interesting tou 

This is a hobby in the purest s« 
No amount of money would inducs 
TARIAN BEAR to manufacture a broo 
order. He takes his pay for this 
labor of love in the torrential ex: 
tions of delight that spring from th: 
of the ladyfolk, young and old, 





*For the story of Rotary’s emble! 
ROTARIAN Bear's part in its developme 
Turns the Wheel Has Taken, by K: 
Krueger, in the February, 1938, Ro 





INTRICATE CARVING is this Rotarian’s hobby. He’s Montague M. Bear, designer of the 18 
Here he studies a wooden monogram, his own, in its roughly jigsawed stagé 
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Monty’ Bear in Chicago 
a” * 7 
tea-bag tags is the allitera- 
THOMAS J. W. CORNISH, 
the Immediate 
192. She col- 


“Bagging” 
ve hobby of Mrs. 
Maine, wife of 
of District 


of Calais, 
Past Governor 


them. War and its reduction of 
tea importation may retard the growth 
\iIrs. CoRNISH’s collection, but they 


enthusiasm, 
these days, 


e unlikely to curtail her 
finds her hobby, in 
ilmost as refreshing as a cup of tea. 
Mrs. CoRNISH started her collection 
while travelling with her husband. She 


for sne 


was looking for something unusual to 
collect, and ROTARIAN CORNISH suggested 
the little labels which are attached to 
tea bags. He had noticed that the tags 


differ from one eating place to the next, 
and that many of them picture the 
hotels in which they are served. If the 
tags are different on each side, Mrs. Cor- 
NISH collects two of each kind. She now 
has more than 100 tags of both Ameri- 
can and Canadian origin. They are pre- 
served in a loose-leaf book (see cut) and 
ire mounted with stamp hinges. 
- a -@ 

\ long step toward international un- 
lerstanding would the universal 
adoption of a scientific alphabet, 


be 
be- 


lieves ROTARIAN J. C. RUPPENTHAL, of 
tussell, Kansas, one of whose hobbies 
is phonetics, “the science of speech 


sounds considered as elements of lan- 
guage,” 

“Every normal human being of what- 
ever tongue, color, race, caste, 
occupation, clime, or government 
the same kind of larynx, pharynx, 


tongue, throat, teeth, palate, lips, and 






creed, 






has 































Pa 
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EN IF TEA should disappear from the 
up of Mrs. T. J. W. Cornish, these tea-bag 
ag3 would recall many happy times for her. 
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they open those little boxes from “dear 













INTO THIS silver brooch, his 
masterpiece, Hobbyist Bear 
poured all his veteran skill 
as an engraver. Made for his 
mother, it contains among its 
floral scrolls all the letiers 
of her first name, A-d-e-l-e. 





RUPPENTHAL 
training (when 


nasal 
declares. 
young) 


passages,” ROTARIAN 
“With but little 
every human 


being could make 


every speech sound that any people 
uses in its spoken language.” 

Each speech sound should have a 
corresponding character in the alpha 
bet, he points out, suggesting that only 
10 or 50 would be required Such an 
alphabet, he indicates, would be as great 
a boon to language as the metric system 
is to measurement 

If a phonetic alphabet were adopted, 
the letters would be the svmbols for the 


same sound in every language, ROTARIAN 
RUPPENTHAI 


effect}jve communication so necessary to 


Says, and as a consequence 





the development of international good- 
will and understanding would be greatly 
aided. 

’ 
What’s Your Hobby? 

Why not let THe Groom list it—free—be- 
low, if you are a Rotarian or a é ber of a 
Rotarian’s family? Tue Groom a s merely 
that you, as a matter of courte /, acknowl- 
edge letters from other hobbyists 

Cigarette and Cigar Pae kets: Jack Boyle 
(son of Rotarian—collects ¢ ply cigarette, 
cigar, and tobacco packets), East St.. Napa 
nee, Ont., Canada 

Match Covers; Postal Cov ers: Dot Kokes 
(14-year-old daughter of Rotariar collects 
matchbook covers and po fad covers, espe- 


cially with foreign postage will exchange), 
319 S. 18th St., Ord, Nebr U.S.A 

Salt and Pepper Shakers: Mrs. J. H 
Hevner (wife of Rotarian collects salt and 
pepper shakers, from all countries; € spec ial- 
py interested in ones from New E rw 
States), R.F.D. No. 4, Goodland, Kans., I A 

Unusual Names: Mrs. Joseph W Puld 
(wife of Rotarian collects unusual given 


and odd combinations 


Hailey, Idaho, U.S.A 


Surnames 
Fuldhome, 


names and 
of names), 


Verse: Mrs *rimmer (daughter of 
Rotarian—writes and collects verse), Clin- 
ton, Hll., U.S.A 


Pen Pals: Dorothy Mettler (daughter of 


Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
pen pals between ages 15-18), Rt. 1, Box 
397, Lodi, Calif., U.S.A 

—THE HosBBYHORSE GROCM 
















LANGUAGE 


ISA 


WEAPON 


We are engaged in a global war. In the 
Pacific, in North Africa, in Iran, India, 
Burma, China wherever our Army, 
Navy and Air Force are 


carrying our 
flag, we need men who speak the | 


guages of the countries and peoples who 


are our allies or our enemies 


Language Is a Tool 


When peace comes, the demand for men 


and women who speak another lat 


will reach enormous proportions—here 
and abroad—in commerce, industry, the 
professions, social service, relief and 
liaison. Thousands who start preparing 
NOW will have the choice of S| lendid 
opportunities for useful, exciting and 


profitable careers, he [ping rebuild a w 
ravaged world 


SPEAK ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE 


quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


Ear-Eye Method 


In yous own home you can now prepare for 
war and pea pportunities. 1 
famous Lingu phone brings you VOICI 
of native teachers who guide u | 

stages lerst 1 and SPI AK t 

of your ¢ ce. You learn by « y 

ply LISTEN and follow the text with you 
eyes—you repeat what you HEAR, and an 
amazingly s time you are actu CON 
VERSING 

A faculty of 250 leading lang prot t 
collaborated to make the Lingt | n Con 
versational Method the easiest and ] , 
way to master a new lang. ire 


SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
ITALIAN GERMAN RUSSIAN 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
CHINESE JAPANESE ENGLISH * 
POLISH ES’ ERANTO PERSIAN 
BENGALI FINNISH CZECH 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK HEBREW 
HAUSA ARABIC AFRIKAANS 
sae GREEK MALAY 
in and British Pronuneia 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 


FREE THE LINGUAPHONE BOOK—IT'S FREE 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
64 R.C.A. Building New York City 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


64 RCA Building, New York City 

Without cost obligation, please send me he 
Lincuaphone Book 
yr rr, rT eee Ts Ph Pe ee a ee Phe ee ee ee 
DE gcc cter Cota tasedoedahervens cebees 
CHY. ccc cccccvescecscccsese State 
Eangunee Interests .ccécsesacccecove ee 



































‘iLa lectura de 
REVISTA ROTARIA 
es siempre intere- 
sante y amena!’ 


@ This (which means “Reading Revista 
Roraria is always interesting and pleas- 
ant!”) is what the Secretary of the Treasury 
of one of the Ibero-American republics 
wrote. He receives a copy monthly as the 
gift of the Rotary Club of Larevo, Texas 
Fourth Object sub- 


(which provides 46 


scriptions*). 


@ “I am greatly flattered by this demon- 
which makes pos- 
Please ac- 


stration of goodwill .. . 
sible many mutual advantages. 


cept my sincere thanks .. .” writes a prom- 
inent industrialist of Peru to the Rotary 
Club of Wittiamson, New York, which 


gave him a Fourth Object subscription.* 


@ “Revista Rorarta will prove very use- 
ful, because of the excellent articles and 
the excellence of the illustrations,” remarks 
an ARGENTINE Chamber of Commerce, ac- 
knowledging a Fourth Object subscription* 
from the Hopxins, MInNeEsora, Rotary Club. 


@ “This very interesting magazine is of 
great help,” acknowledges a normal school 
in CHILE, in appreciation of a Fourth Object 
subscription* from the Rotary Club of 
NraGara Fatis, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


@ “On behalf of the Law School, will you 
thank the Rotary Club of New Britain, 
Connecticut? Their gift is very useful.” 
This is from VENEZUELA, acknowledging a 
Fourth Object subscription.* 


@ “We appreciate the kindness of the Ro- 
tary Club of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. We 
express our heartfelt wishes that inter- 
American relations continue to draw us 
closer, day by day, for the mutual benefit 
of all Americans, North and South.” Thus 
writes a social club in CHILE. 


From 18 Ibero-American republics such 
thank-you letters come. More than 600 
Rotary Clubs (and individual Rotarians) 
the United States are 
sending these gift subscriptions—Fourth 
Object strengthen 
the bonds of mutual goodwill. 


of Canada and 


Subscriptions*—to 


If you or your Club wishes to participate 
in this International Service activity, or to 
increase the work now being done, or to re- 
new the subscriptions as they expire, simply 
write to Revista Rorarta, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ilinois, stating how many 
Fourth Object Subscriptions you wish (at 
As soon as the recipients 
have and the first issue 
mailed, you will be billed. 


$1.50 a year). 


been selected 


*Fourth Object Subscriptions—subscriplions to 
Revista Rorarnia, Rolary 
lanquage magazine, which are paid for by Rotary Clubs 


United States and 


International's Spanish- 


and individual Rotarians of the 
Canada and sent lo prominent individual non-Rotarians, 
schools, and libraries in [bero-American countries as an 
expression of the solidarity and international goodwill of 
the givers. The names are either chosen by the donors or, 
preferably and to avoid duplication, are selected by the 
staff from lists sent in by the Governors of the Rotary 


Districts in [bero- America 
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“BOY, was that bus crowded to- 
night! Even men were standing!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send eniries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. R. H. 
Exner, Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Ripon, Wisconsin, submits the follow- 
ing as his favorite story. 


A man entered a bake shop and 
ordered a cake, requesting that it be 
baked in the shape of the letter “S.” The 
next day he called for the cake, which 
the baker very proudly displayed. The 
man looked at it and exclaimed, “Oh!, 
but I’m very much disappointed. This is 
a block-letter ‘S,’ and I wanted a script- 
letter ‘S.’” 

The baker replied, “Very well, we’ll 
bake you another cake shaped like the 
script-letter ‘S.’” 

Next day the man came in again for 
his cake and seemed very pleased. 
“That’s fine,” he said. “It’s just what I 
want.” The baker was much pleased 
too, and wanted to know where the cake 
was to be delivered. 

“Oh, never mind sending it,” answered 
the customer quickly, “I'll eat it right 
here.” 


Insertions 

Insert a letter in the following words 
and get another word. Example: Insert 
a letter in to strike together, and make 
a light carriage. Answer: C-a-lash. 

1. Insert a letter in pertaining to 
wings, and make a place of sacrifice. 
2. Insert a letter in a possessive pro- 
noun, and make to listen to. 3. Insert a 
letter in a masculine name, and make a 
small house. 4. Insert a letter in rescue, 
and make a healing compound. 5. Insert 


a letter in to force, and make 
beverage. 
The inserted letters will spell 


ticle of furnifure. 


Hidden Names 

In‘each of the following senten 
hidden the name of some author « 
tarian which appears elsewhere i! 
issue of THE ROTARIAN: 

1. We maneuvered as best we 
around to the ammunition depot 
rain more difficult to cross wou 
hard to imagine. 

2. Whenever Jack returned fro! 
he’d keep us up half the night re 
another yarn. Ellen considered the 
hair raising. 

3. “Beatrice” was her name, but 1 
ally we called her “Bea.” Rarely d 
call her “Sis.” 


4. We’d been considering estates 


of a clear sky Gregory shouted: 
Eytron? 

5. Jim suggested, “Let’s discu 
protective tariff. Let Cherrington 
the negative;. we'll ask Jamison t 
the affirmative.” 

The answers to the two puzzles 
will be found on page 63. 


There Oughta Be a Law 
The people who phone 
And say, “Guess who,” 
Belong in asylums, 
Or else in the zoo. 


Since killing’s illegal 
I merely reply, 
“I’m sure it’s not worth it. 
I'd rather not try.” 
—DororTHy 


Lakes lwice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
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I wouldn’t take the place! 
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of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. “Be 


Wrong Store 


“IT want some grapes for my sick hu 


band. Do you know if any poiso 
been sprayed on them?” 
“No, ma’am. You'll have to get 


at the druggist’s.’"—The Hub, Los 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Household Note 

“What do you find best for cl 
windows?” 

“T have tried lots of things, but 
my husband best.”—Christian S 
Monitor. 


American Scene 

Innocently enough a _ pur 
agent dictated this note to one 
regular sources of supply: “Gent! 


Will you kindly send us a copy of J% 
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ecent catalogue? J. Madison, P.A.” 
eturn mail came this reply: 

“pear Mr. Madison: After reading 
inquiry we are afraid you are 
ng of sending us an order. It 


suspicious to us. The only part 


of our catalogue we are certain about 
s t line that says, ‘Established in 
i985.’ All other information and prices 


ave been withdrawn. Nevertheless, 
ill meet you halfway by showing 
iow to calculate the costs, if you 
will promise to send the order to some- 
ne else.—The F. S. Monroe Company.” 
Rotary Bulletin, GOSHEN, INDIANA. 


Button Up 

Husband: “What are you planning to 
do tonight, dear?” 

Wife: “Nothing special. I'll probably 
write a letter or two, read, listen to the 
lio, and so-and-so.” 

Husband: “When you come to the so- 
and-so, don’t forget my shirt buttons.”— 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUM- 


ny 


The Rotor, 
BIA, CANADA. 


Peace at a Price 

Two women in a railway car argued 
about the window and at last called the 
porter as referee. 
“If this window is open,” one de- 
clared, “I shall catch cold and will prob- 
ably die.” 

“If the window is shut,” the other 
unnounced, “I shall certainly suffocate.” 
The two glared at each other. The 
porter was at a loss, but he welcomed 
he words of a man with a red nose who 
sat near. Said he: 

“First open the window. That will 
ill one. Next, shut it. That will kill 
the other. Then we can have peace.”— 
The Montclarion, MONTCLAIR, NEW JER- 
SEY. 


aT 


Child’s Work 

Teacher: “How old is your father?” 

Tommy: “Thirty-eight, sir.” 

Teacher: ‘Well, I must give you 
homework more suited to his age.”— 
Grit. 


Experience 

“I guess my father must have been a 
pretty mischievous boy,” said one 
youngster. 

“Why?” inquired the other. 

“Because he knows exactly what ques- 
tions to ask when he wants to know 
what I have been doing.”’—Christian 


Science Monitor. 


Friends Indeed 

“Jack hasn’t come home. Am wor- 
ried. Is he spending the night with 
you?” wired Smith's wife to five of his 
friends. Soon after, her husband arrived 
home, and before long a messenger boy 
came in with five replies to the wires 
his wife had sent. They all read: “Yes, 
Jack is spending the night with me.”— 
Rigi, GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. 





A Minute— 


That's all it will take to think up a 
last line to the unfinished limerick be- 
low. Read it over, phrase a last line— 
or as many as you wish—and send it to 
The Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, 
care of ‘The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. If it's the 
best submitted, you will receive $2. 
Entry deadline: April |.—Gears Eds. 











Re: Flaque 
We'll heed a new member named Flaque, 
Who says, “Put me on the right traque. 
For then I'll not rue 
The things that I due 


” 


a few rhyme words which may help out: 


back, black, crack, jack, knack, lack, 
pack, sack, slack, stack. 
Spouting’s End 
The winner of the limerick contest 


announced in the November Rotarian 
evidently based his contribution on the 
need of the hour as well as on personal 
experience as a listener around a ban- 
quet table. At least he’s supplied a line 
which will satisfy him, THE FIxEr, and, 
we believe, most readers of this or any 
other magazine. The line which finishes 
the limerick was submitted by Edward 
M. J. Morrissey, of Albany, New York. 
The entire limerick follows 


Jim stopped when he'd had his short say 
On the ways of the speaker that day, 
“He's got nerve to come out 
And stand there and spout, 


We need actions, not factions, today!” 


Rhyme words popular with other con- 


tributors included bray, lay, way, pay. 


{nswers to Puzzles on Page 62 





INSERTIONS: Table. 1. al-T-ar. 2. he-A-rs. 
3. ca-B-in. 4. sa-L-ve. 5. cr-E-am 
HIppDEN Names: 1. Potter (Charles Fran- 
cis, page 28). 2. Yarnell (Harry E., page 
32). 3. Bear (Rotarian Montague M., 
pages 20 and 60) 4. Downey (B. F., page 
13). 5. Fletcher (Rotarian Robert C., page 
20). 
Soe. Ss eS 
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“I'LL BE GLAD to call him, but he won't come. 


Fesruary, 1943 


He hates crowds!” 





| Invest 
| NOW 
in Choice 


| ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Though imports have almost 
stopped, we still have thousands 


of choice Orientals in our huge 


stock to excite the investment- 
minded as well as lovers of fine 
floor coverings. Most of these 


rugs were imported months ago 
at big savings and include almost 


any type of modern and antique 


Oriental. All are attractively 
priced. Rugs shipped on ap- 
proval to Rotarians and their 


friends. 


Free! Booklet on 


‘Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


| Nahigian Bros, nc 
Founded in 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 


Dlan to Live 


in ST.PETERSBURG 
This Winter 


If you are not in mili- 
tary service or in war 
production work, you 
can find no better place to live than 
in St. Petersburg, the Sun- 
shine City. Warm, health 
ful climate; recreation and 
entertainment for 
body. Accommodations for 
60,000 winter residents 
Nrite for booklets. Address 
G. S. Davenport, Mar., 
Chamber of Commerce — 


(i. Petersbure 


FLORIDA. - Jhe Sunshine City 


_ SPEECH DEFECTS 
HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejected in the draft because of stammer- 
ing, loss of voice, and other speech defects. Al- 
most every one of these can be corrected in six 
weeks or two months, if treated correctly. Such 
correction can be obtained at Martin Hall, the 
only residential institute in America devoted 
entirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders, and recognized by medical and edu- 


Chicago, III. 
















































cational professions. For information address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
| A NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
| FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
* * 
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OF ness of all useful occupations, 
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ON FEBRUARY 23, 
Rotary will become 38 years old. 
For an insight into the camarade- 
rie still existing among survivors 
of the Class of 1905, turn to page 
20. Fellowship still is the distin- 
guishing mark of Rotarians and is 
a quality the current world-wide 
shortage of which is more critical 
than that of iron, copper, and 
petroleum. 


ONE OF THE FIRST 
Rotary Clubs to establish a Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee for 
counselling men in the fighting 
forces or their dependents was Ad- 
elaide, Australia. Recent advices 
from Adelaide report that the 
Committee now has to meet on 
Sunday—to keep abreast of de- 
mands upon it. That its work is 
appreciated is witnessed by letters 
like the following. It came from 
the Warrant Officer Disciplinary, 
of an R.A.A.F. Training School, 
and said in part: 

During the past months, valuable 
assistance has been given to me and 
the staff here by your Business Ad- 
visory Committee. 

On a unit such as 4 S.T.T. many 
problems arise which we cannot solve 
for the airmen concerned, and your 
Committee has been a means of assist- 
ing the airmen in their studies by put- 
ting at rest the minds of men who 
have had business worries. 

There are many men who have 
passed through 4 S.T.T. who will not 
forget the word “Rotary,” and I wish 
in this short note to let you know how 
appreciative 4 S.T.T. is of your splen- 
did war effort. 


IF YOU ARE BOTHERED 
by the problems raised by Miss 
Binford’s Don’t Forget the Chil- 
dren, look up a new book titled 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban 
Areas. Clifford R. Shaw and 
Henry D. McKay are the authors, 
and the University of Chicago 
Press is the publisher. It corre- 
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dignifying by each Rotarian of his occy 
Rotary 


The To encourage and foster the ideal of pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 


(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal 


Four in particular to encouroge and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as business, and community life. 
O’b ects an opportunity for service 
I] (2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the and professional men united in the idea' 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a worid fellowship of business 


of service 














omrment 


lates juvenile delinquency with 
seven factors: population change, 
bad housing, poverty, foreign- 
born and Negroes, tuberculosis, 
adult crime, and mental disorders. 
But all these, and juvenile delin- 





On Rotary’s Anniversary 
During the 38 years of Ro- 
tary’s existence, Rotary Clubs 
throughout the world have given 
ample evidence of their value in 
times of stress. During the pres- 
ent world conflagration they are 
continuing to prove their value 
by a great variety of activities 
in the service of their respective 
nations. But in carrying on these 
activities care must be taken to 
avoid losing sight of the motive 
power that makes them possible. 
We must strengthen our organi- 
zation in every possible way. We 
must watch closely the problems 
which will make it difficult for 
some of our fellow Rotarians to 
maintain their usual activities, 
and be ready to extend a help- 
ing hand to them. It is likewise 
our duty to give encouragement 
and assistance to any other Ro- 
tary Club that may be encoun- 
tering difficulties, in order to 
keep the spark of Rotary alive in 
each community in which a Ro- 

tary Club has been organized. 
FERNANDO CARBAJAL 
President, Rotary International 











quency itself, are manifestations 
of a basic factor which is social 
disorganization or the lack of or- 
ganized community effort to deal 
with these conditions. 


WANT TO KNOW 
the physical setup conducive to a 
good city neighborhood? Authors 
Shaw and McKay answer: 

1. An area of sufficient size for a 
population necessary to maintain an 
elementary school—typically, an area 
of one-quarter square mile. 

2. Traffic streets routed around, not 
through, the area, so as to safeguard 
its residential character. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F, Hall Printing Co. 


3. Business located not within 
neighborhood, but restricted to p 
on through streets around it. 

4. A small park or playgroun 
the center of the neighborhood ar 
which are located the institution 
the neighborhood — school, chu 
community center, etc. 


A PRACTICAL WAY 
to popularize the use of a second 


language is to use it on traffic and 
other public signs. And why 
should not museums in the United 
States, for example, have descrip- 
tive legends in both English and 
Spanish? Here is a project that 
local Rotary Clubs could adopt as 
an International Service activity 
It would cost little, save effort 
School children would benefit, and 
visitors from Spanish-speaking 
lands would be pleased by the 
subtle compliment. 


THE AIR-RAID TEST 
came just as the suburb was sit- 
ting down to its evening meal, and 
the sirens whined on until dessert- 
time. This, thought a certain fa- 
ther we know, might be just the 
moment (long deferred) to tell his 
5-year-old daughter all. 

“Now, Betty,” he began, re- 
solving to prepare her gently, 
“that noise we’re hearing—it’s a 
funny noise, isn’t it, dear? Well, 
um, our country is very large and 
beautiful and, uh, the airplanes 
of another country might. : 
But he got no further. 

“TI know what that noise is, 
Daddy,” interrupted the kinder- 
gartener, hoisting another spoon- 
ful of bananas. “It’s an air-raid 
warning. We have ’em in school 
all a time.” 


MAYBE PROFESSOR QUIZ 
was his inspiration—but no mat- 
ter. Rotarian E. J. Bonner, 0! 
Rochester, New York, has starte: 
a “game” which others might like 
to play. It is selecting the ‘‘ten 
great ideas” of all time. Rotarian 
Bonner’s list follows: 


1. Jesus Christ and the Golden Rule. 

2. Columbus’ theory of the world being round 
3. Copernicus’ discovery of the solar system. 
4. Harvey’s discovery of blood circulation. 

5. Newton and the law of gravitation. 

6. Franklin’s proof that lightning is electrical. 
7. Galvani’s theory of motion with current 

8. Darwin’s theory of survival of the fittest 

9. Pasteur’s discovery of virus for germs. 

10. Marconi’s wireless telegraphy. 


Now, what’s your list? Address 
your compilation to— 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will prove 
useful to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
It is especially valuable for club officers and 
libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate, it holds 12 magazines in a con- 
venient, orderly manner. 


It is equipped with a new style holder which 
affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 







A New 
Binder 


for Your 
‘Rotarians 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap grained 
Kingskraft cover, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your library 
table or shelf. 

Practical for ready reference, it enables you 
to keep your copies of THE ROTARIAN 
where you can find them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valu- 
able information. Decide now to keep your 
copies in this beautiful and serviceable 


binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States, $3.00 in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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“/MHAT Frenchman back at in town. Everything is 
just as I rehearsed it. But 


... HE was Bertrand Cor- mace 8 ee 
lay. Now I’M Bertrand Look at those odd things 

Corlay was up to... those 

scandalously passionate love 
poems in his diary, for in- 
stance. Strange for a village 
telligence, his whole crazy teacher. Andnowlookat this! 
idea. To send ME back to Good God! He’s failed to 
tell me the most impor- 
2 tant thing of all!’’ 

to find out what the Nazis) you’! —— up till all hours 
are about on the coast of with 
Assignment in Brittany 

a nerve-jolting, heart-pound- 
ing romantic thriller, where the 
“But why do the Nazis leave crunch of a footstep, the slip 
of a tongue can mean fearful 
torture, instant death! The 
Philadelphia Inquirer said 
of it, “If Above Suspicion 
was a suspenseful spy thriller, 
: Assignment in Brittany is 
“Suspenseful Thriller!”’ double that, in spades!’’ The 
Chicago News said, ‘“‘Supreme- 
ly well told . . . the suspense is 
terrific!’”” The Grand Rapids 
Herald called it “A story that 
keeps your pulses pounding!” 


in a London hospital 


Corlay. I resemble him 
that’s what gave that devil 
Matthews, of Military In- 


Brittany in Corlay’s place, 


France. (And then get back 
to England—f I can!) 


ME on my farm—but herd 
others off to labor camps? And 
why does Elise fiercely whisper, 
‘tomorrow night... at ten... at 
the usual place!’ 


““Keeps Your 
Pulses Pounding!’’ 


“Corlay told me everything 
the name of every last dog and 


THESE TWO BOOKS FREE 


The Season’s Smash-Hit Romantic Thriller! By Helen 
Maclnnes, author of ‘‘Above Suspicion’’ 


AssignmentinBrittany 


including ‘“‘NANA"”’ 
COMPLETE! 


Best Known Works of ZOLA 


Your second FREE volume con- 
tains, with other Zola masterpieces, 
the famous novel NANA! PLUS the 
finest work of this French realist, 
translated from original French. 
(Since this is a great classic for your 
lifetime library you may prefer the 
edition bound in genuine pin seal 
grain leather. Just take your choice.) 


The Best of the New 
—And of the Old 


Each month ONE of the selections 
is a modern best seller by a famous 
author like Sinclair Lewis, Edna 
Ferber, John Steinbeck, Ethel Vance, 
Erskine Caldwell, or Somerset 
Maugham—-selling everywhere for 
$2.50 and up. The OTHER is the 
Collected Works of a great writer. 

The volumes of Collected Works 
are uniformly bound in cloth, 
stamped to simulate genuine gold. 


* my own country ! If she found } 

out, ld be dead in an hour! ! 
+ But lL can't forget it... 
», | DARE not forget it /*s 


° 
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a double meaning. 


this $2.75 best-seller 













GREAT BOOKS 


i) FREE 


... With your subscription 
to 
“America’s Biggest 
Bargain Book Club” 


These two books, YOURS—FREE! 













One, Assignment in Brittany— 
the super-sensational romantic thrill- 
of the season—a best-seller 
everywhere at $2.50! The other 
containing the Best Known Works 
of Zola—including ‘*Nana’’ COM- 
PLETE! Accept BOTH by sub- 
scribing to ‘‘America’s 
Biggest Bargain 


Book Club’’ NOW! 


They grow into a handsome matched 
library. Other great authors in this 
series include: Shakespeare, Oscar 
Wilde, de Maupassant, etc. This is 
the ONLY book club that sends you 
the new best-sellers AND the best 
older masterpieces! The TWO books 
are valued at $3 to $4. But you get 
BOTH for only $1.39! 


5-DAY TRIAL—NO OBLIGATION 


Send the coupon without money. 
Read ASSIGNMENT IN BRIT- 
TANY and BEST KNOWN WORKS 
OF ZOLA for fivedays. Iftheydo not 
convince you that this IS ‘“‘America’s 
Biggest Bargain Book Club,” return 
them; pay nothing. Otherwise, keep 
them as a gift; your subscription will 
begin with next month’s double-selec- 


tion. Mail coupon for your TWO FREE 
now! BOOK LEAGUE OF 


BOOKS 
AMERICA, Publishers, Dept. R.2, Garden 
City, N. Y. 










TR) Gece "| 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Publishers 

Dept. R.2, Garden City, N. Y. | 
Please send me—FREE—Assignment In Brittany (Reta! 

price in the publisher's edition $2.50) and Best Known Works 

of Zola. Within 5 days I may return them if I care to, without 

cost or obligation. Otherwise I will keep them as a gift and 

continue to receive forthcoming monthly double-selections 


for a year—at only $1.39, plus few cents postage, for BOTH 
books. | 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 56h aoe ee a5: '0ie 9.0) Kim auaeaire « 4 ae 
(Please print plainly) 
pe eet ee ere tr | 
City ee Tere ver: fee State. eve CUEeN | 
COR, oe He tas If under 21, age please...... | 
0 HANDSOME LEATHER BINDING: Check box if yu 
wish your world s masterpieces (one each month) in genui»é 
pin seal grain leather with silver stamping—for only ‘'¢ 
extra monthly. We will then also send your FREE ¢ ‘t 
copy of Zola in this binding—at no extra charge. | 


Slightly Higher in Canada—Address, 106 Bond St., Toro ‘0 
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